SCIENTIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING & MERCHANDISING 


The Importance Campus Guidance 


How University Advisers Help Shape Their Students’ Lives 


Win more customers...more repeat sales with 
Blatchford’s 2 Treat-Formulated Dog Rations 


| CRUMBLES 


Moistureizes immediately for instant feeding! 


Combines Crumbles and Kibbles in crumble-ized form for quicker, 
easier instant mixing with liquids, extra flavor, chewy firmness! (has 
extra flavor, extra appetite appeal in dry form, too!) 


fs 


REGULAR 


Crunchy delicious for delightful taste variety! 
Combines Kibbles and Pellets for taste-tempting flavor, extra appetite 
appeal in easy-to-feed dry form. (mixes 
easily with liquids and table scraps, too! ) 


LOOK FOR THIS TAG > 


Now! More “Buy-Appeal” for Every Dog Owner! 


Now, with new Blatchford’s CRUMBLES and REGULAR DOG- 
RATION you can give owners the kind of feeding they like best for 
their dogs. You'll satisfy more customers—make more repeat sales, 
too. Because dogs love the extra flavor, extra appetite appeal of 
Treat-Formulated DOG-RATION—keep coming back for more. 
And dog owners like the savings they make! Low-cost, premium 
quality DOG-RATION is a scientifically blended, balanced diet for 
maximum health and good spirits. 


Ask your distributor for new CRUMBLES and REGULAR 
Blatchford’s Treat-Formulated DOG-RATION, now available in 
samy both 5 lb. and 25 Ib. bags. Or write Blatchford’s today. 
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and Make More M 


TFARMERS GRAIN CO. 


View of new Farmers Grain Company Mill at Piper City, Illinois, 
Mr. George A. Bayless, Manager. 


“On January 1, 1956 we completed installation of 
a PRATER Blue Streak 5ACPF Mill, 2-ton Blue 
Streak Twin Spiral Mixer, a Blue Streak Cob Crusher, 
and a 15-ft. Blue Streak Screw Conveyor. 


“At the end of the first year, with our new plant 
and service facilities, we realized a net income of 
$11,000.00 on an investment of $48,000.00! With the 
feeders’ enthusiastic acceptance of Granular Grind, 
our grinding income alone was $4,229.88.” 


You, too, will find it pays to automate your mill 
with PRATER. Custom engineered for efficiency 
and profit, Blue Streak equipment is an investment 
in steady, daily dividends. 


Actual mill surveys prove the PRATER Profit 
Story! We want to send you the facts and figures. 
Write today. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 S. 55th Court e Chicago 50, Illinois 


= George A. Bayless of Pipe- 
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Prater Design 
and Engineering Service 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill 


Blue Streak 
Dual-Power A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Blue Streak Hay 
and Grain Grinder 


Blue Streak 
Double Chain 
Drag Feeder 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Blue Streak ies 


Vertical and 
Horizontal Screw 
Conveyors 


Blue Streak 
Prater Fibre Grinder ; 
Prater = Grain and Attrition 
Automatic Package Plant for Commercial Mills Mill Blower 
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May we help you? 


This may be a good time to remind you that 
Nopco-Paks are custom-formulated and custom- 
blended individually for you. 

Nopco-Paks are skillfully blended high-quality 
ingredients including the superior Micratized® Vi- 
tamins A and D, formulated to your specifications. 

Nopco-Paks are formulated by qualified nu- 
tritionists in Nopco’s Technical Service Bureau. 
The bureau’s efforts are actively supported by 
Nopco’s Technical Service Laboratory, Vitamin 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH \ 


Development Laboratory, Biological Research 
Laboratory, Organic Research Laboratory, and 
Assay Laboratory. 

With this accumulation of nutritional know-how 
behind us, we do not have to make exaggerated 
claims for Nopco-Paks. Rather, we prefer to say: 
“May we help you work toward the ideal premixes 
for you—nutritionally and economically ?” 

Discuss the whole matter with your Nopco 
representative or write us direct. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. Peoria, Ill. Richmond, Calif. 
Basic producers of Micratized* Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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SCIENTIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING & MERCHANDISING 


im this issue. . . 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


November, 


ON THE COVER: Typitying hundreds of campus advisers like himself 
is Dr. Paul H. Phillips, shown at work in his University of Wisconsin 
laboratory in this university photo. 


NO. 11 


cover story ... 7, 9, 74 


A tribute to the outstanding campus advisers who guide their stu- 
dents’ lives through decades and thousands of miles after they leave 
school is our unique presentation this month. The primary subject is 

* Wisconsin's Paul Phillips, who typifies the best in graduate student 
guidance. Of special interest is the article beginning on page 9, 
in which 34 top university and industry ‘scientists explain in their 
own words what Dr. Phillips’ guidance has meant to them. On pages 
74 & 75, this campus leader's own philosophy of life and science is 
presented. With two dozen photos. pages 7, 9, 74. 


feed production . . . 37, 47 


A far-reaching southwestern feed manufacturer, Texas Farm Prod- 
ucts.Co., explains its business, production, sales, and distribution 
policies and practices in this comprehensive profile of its operations. 
Our host is Steele Wright. Nine photos complement the article. 
page 37. 

Fast-growing Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., is the subject of a penetrating 
four-page feature by The Feed Bag’s editorial director. How the 
firm originated, its basic policies, and its advent into bulk station 
distribution are covered. President Robert McLeod and other key 
officers discuss their philosophy of making and selling feed. With 
11 photos. page 47. 


livestock production . . . 60, 69, 95 


Current prices and populations of major livestock groups are pre- 
sented in three summaries by the Department of Agriculture. The 
lamb crop is described on page 60, dairy cows on page 67, and hogs 
on page 95. 


service ... 61 


The direct Value of community service to the prosperity of a retail 
feed manufacturer is brought out clearly by Theodore P. Thery of 
our staff in this profile of Edgerton (Wis.) Farmers Warehouse Co. 
Manager Norman Amundson specks frankly of his local civic service 
and how it reflects on his volume of business. With five photos. 
page 61. 


feed control . . . 79 


Details on all definition changes made at the recent Association of 
American Feed Control Ojficials meeting, along with a concise 
summary of other control actions. With half a dozen photos. page 79. 


departments .. . 
Feed for thought........... 15 Joe Chrisman’s dehy data.. 58 
Washington millwheel..... 21 Gerald Burke on business.. 62 
Pulse of the industry. ...... 27 Coming events............ 53 
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Powerful forces above, atop, and 
within our earth create and mold the 
crude treasures which man further 
improves to serve his needs. 


made dynamic by man 


made dynamic by modern chemistry to give you 


DY; 


today’s most dependable feed phosphate 


A lot happens to raw phosphate between the time 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation scoops it 
from the ground and when you buy it as Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
Valuable phosphorus is extracted from the ore and is 

turned into beaded dicalcium phosphate, made uniform in 
quality, high in biological availability, low in fluorine, 

easy to mix and handle. It is made feed dependable... 

the big reason why you can count on Dynamic DYNAFOS 
to deliver full nutritional value from your feed formulas. 


Wire or call for full information. Ks ER aD 
Creators of Living Minerals Sadernational 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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Special Material Edited by BRUCE W. SMITH 


Widely-read 19th century novelist Anatole France expressed the concept 
and method of teaching in this way: “The whole art of teaching’ is only the 
art of awakening the natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose of 
satisfying it afterwards.” 

Nowhere is this statement more true than when it is applied to the teaching 
of capable faculty members in colleges of agriculture across the nation. Serving 
those who till the soil and feed the livestock that nurtures the nearly 200 
million Americans, they symbolize guidance and leadership at its best. 

We are proud to pay special tribute to all these fine teachers and leaders 
and molders of men who themselves grow to positions of guidance and leader- 
ship. We have chosen our primary subject not only because he is highly 
deserving of honor and recognition, but also because he typifies the bes 


in campus leadership. ‘3 


As you read what follows, you will readily learn the profound influence 
this graduate students’ adviser —- and hundreds of others like him — have 
meant and mean to American agriculture, to the industries serving agriculture, 
and to the American consuming public. 

A most unusual article is featured in this presentation. It has 34 authors 
located from Florida to California and from Egypt to Canada. Although its 
authorship was shared by many (as the footnotes clearly indicate), its senti- 
ments are as if written by one. 

The Feed Bag is proud to be able to present this unusual tribute. 


BROAD INFLUENCE 


“I am at present a research professor in 


How Campus Adviser 


Many Lives 


By no means is the agriculture campus 
adviser’s influence limited to those whose 
careers are concerned with agriculture. 

From among the 34 who have contribut- 
ed here are men in these occupations: 

“T have been a member of the committee 
on dentistry of the National Research coun- 
cil for several years, currently a member of 
an ad hoc committee of the food & nutri- 
tion board of the NRC, and for 13 years an 
assistant editor of Nutrition Review.” (Har- 


vard) 


enzymology in the medical school.” (Min- 
nesota) 

‘““My present work is that of an assistant 
medical laboratory director. The laboratory 
has nearly doubled in space in the 10 years 
I have been here.” (Iowa) 

“After 214 years in Paul’s laboratory, I 
took up the position of first lecturer in 
biochemistry in the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Natal.” (South Africa) 

“Currently am in charge of large animal 
nutrition in the agricultural research & de- 


“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops.” 
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— HENRY BROOKS ADAMS 


PAUL AND MARJ PHILLIPS 


velopment department of one of the largest 
drug manufacturers.” (Indiana) 

“Having gotten my degree with Paul in 
nutrition I started in the same field, 
switched to pharmacological-type experi- 
ments, and in recent times have become a 
devoted virologist.”” (Delaware) 


CURRENT STUDENTS 

George E. Bunce of Denver and James J. 
Vogel of Longmont, Colo. J. Malcolm 
Asplund of Lethbridge in Alberta, Canada. 
Richard C. Burns of Fort Smith, Ark. John 
W. Suttie of Ettrick, Wis., and Paul Wright 
of Lakeville, Ind. Roy E. Wuthier of Ban- 
ner, Wyo. 

These are Dr. Phillips’ current graduate 
students. Twenty years from now these 
young men may be the deans, the directors, 
the vice presidents. They may win the Bor- 
den awards, the AFMA recognition, the 
Morrison citations. But whether they achieve 
prominence or not, they will have benefited 
from their association with a skilled teacher 
and adviser. 
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PETER HAND 
PROVEN PREMIX 
PROGRAM 
provides needed 
vitamins, 
antibiotics and BHT 
in batch-size 

S and 10 Ib. 
packages! 


10 LBS. NET 


CONTROL HO. F 


L_PROVEN PREMIX 


one hag fortifies one ton! 


new and improved 


¢ BROILER e STARTER 

¢ GROW & LAY ¢ BREEDER 
e TURKEY ¢ DUCK 

PIG e DOG CALF 

@ RU-V-ADE (RUMINANT) 


custom premixes—to your specifications 
available with same rigid controls 


Peter Hand Foundation 
Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 

1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 

MOhawk 4-6300 


convenient, economical way 
to high-quality feeds! 


Here, in one bag, is your answer to problems of 
wastage, time loss and space shortage. Peter Hand 
Proven Premixes are convenient and economical. 
And they give you excellent quality control. You 
eliminate dangerous underfortification and costly 
overfortification because Peter Hand Proven Pre- 
mixes provide the correct fortification for every feed. 

Only the highest quality, full-potency vitamins 
and other feed additives are used in Peter Hand 
products to assure maximum compatibility, sta- 
bility and biological availability. Each Premix is a 
product of ‘‘Progressive Nutrition” developed by 
the Peter Hand Research Staff, Laboratory and 
Research Farm. 


You'll want the complete details. 


mail this coupon today! 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. B-11 
1000 North Avenve, Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me full data on Peter Hand Proves Premixes 


es 
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How Adviser Impressed 
Prominent Scientists 


Paul Phillips is a great believer in 
the important basic values of truth, 
sincerity, integrity, accuracy, morality, 
and of work.30 

All who have worked with Paul 
have been impresged by his warmth as 
an individual, his personal integrity 
and honesty, and his insight into and 
love of animal research.5 

He instilled in his students a sense 
of sacred obligation to agriculture.21 

First, Paul fostered the tradition of 
E. B. Hart in that he insisted on good 
material to work with. Second, once 
Paul selected the men to work with, 
he had the good judgment to encour- 
age pursuit of challenging and impor- 
tant problems which would allow the 
full development of their creative im- 
agination. And third, once the student 
had demonstrated his ability to per- 
form satisfactorily, Paul had the wis- 
dom to foster an atmosphere which 
permitted the most useful kind of de- 
velopment — that is, self-development 
— with a minimum of interference. 


By 34 PROMINENT 
AUTHORS 
See Listings Below 


While casually this appraisal of 
Paul’s greatness might not seem to 
give full credit to the teacher, more 
thoughtfully it says that the professor 
had real talent in making the truly im- 
portant decisions wisely: evaluation of 
men and their problems.15 

His analytical yet daring approach 
to many research problems was chal- 
lenging in itself. Scientists who have 
the ability and interest to interpret 
complex scientific achievements in 
such a way that they are easily under- 
stood and applied on the farm are un- 
usual; Paul is such a man.33 

I feel that the influence Paul had on 
me was the importance of good, ac- 
ceptable work whether in the field of 
research or in the routine things. He 
impressed me with the fact that the 
number of papers published is not as 
important as the quality of even sever- 


THE WRITERS 


‘Dr. Mahmoud F. Badr, Farouk I Univer- 
sity, Alexandria, Egypt 

*Dr. Orville G. Bentley, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings 

*Dr. Timothy H. Blosser, Washington State 
College, Pullman 

‘Dr. John P. Bowland, University of Alber- 
ta, Edmonton, Alberta 

*Dr. Paul D. Boyer, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 

*Dr. Robert W. Bray, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

‘Dr. Charles H. Burns, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 

‘Dr. Tony J. Cunha, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

“Dr. Royce J. Emerick, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings 

“Dr. R. W. Engel, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg 

‘Dr. R. J. Evans, Michigan State Universi- 
ty, East Lansing 

‘Dr. Robert H. Grummer, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

‘Dr. Richard Grunert, Du Pont Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

‘Dr. William H. Hale, Chas. Pfizer-& Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

“Dr. Roger G. Hansen, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing 

‘Dr. James F. Hentges Jr., University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Dr. Joseph Kastelic, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 
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*Dr. Robert F. Kelly, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg 

*Dr. Willis A. King, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S. C. 

“Dr. Sam Kirkwood, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul 

"Dr. Donald H. Kropf, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, S. C. 

"George M. Maruyama, Medical Associates, 
Dubuque, Iowa 

*Dr. James H. Meyer, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis 

*Dr. Russell F. Miller, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg 

*Dr. Arthur L. Pope, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

*Dr. George V. Quicke, University of Na- 
tal, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa 

*Dr. James H. Shaw, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

*Dr. Ben E. Sheffy, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

*James K. Smith, Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cin- 
cinnati 

“Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis. 

"Dr. William C. Weir, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis 

"Dr. C. Kenneth Whitehair, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 

“Dr. O. Burr Ross, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

“Dr. Henry A. Lardy, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 


Need Buy Extra Minerals? 


RAL CEPICIENCIES 


PAUL AT FARMERS DAY 
Photo Circa 1940 


al papers with exceptional discoveries, 
or just well accepted among the men 
in the field.22 

I remember Paul once saying some- 
thing like this: Once you have made 
up your mind on a particular issue, 
stick to your opinions; don’t change 
your mind every time the wind 
blows.26 

I frequently am reminded of a con- 
versation that I overheard between 
Paul and one of his very eager grad- 
uate students. I was very busy running 
plasma and liver vitamin A assays and 
doubt that Paul knows that I over- 
heard this conversation. This student, 
like most graduate students, wanted to 
enroll in several courses of related in- 
trest to biochemistry. 

Paul very definitely convinced this 
man that he could take good courses 
for the rest of his lifetime, but that 
the important thing was to obtain a 
good working knowledge of the few 
fundamental courses.16 

His last words to me just before I 
left Madison were: To succeed in life 
you should know how to deal with 
people.1 

In the discussion of returning to 
school, Paul inquired as to what type 
of work I would do once I got my 
Ph.D. degree. Upon telling him that 
I would like to do exactly what I was 
doing at the present time, he asked 
one question: 

“Why do you want a Ph.D. de- 
gree?29 
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consider these farm-tested 

BORDEN Feed Supplements... 
fo cut your costs without 

sacrificing performance 


FERMACTO 400 
MG 2X 400 
MG 2X-AP 


OMNI-MIX 
BORDEN’S 300 


the new multiple blend of fermentation 
factors 


economical new blend of concentrated 
whey and fermentation factors 


all-purpose poultry feed supplement pro- 
viding MG 2X 400 plus extra fish factor 
and essential micronutrients 


complete whey-fish-fermentation mix 
plus micronutrients, for economy plus 
quality in poultry feeds 


economical laying mash supplement pro- 
viding Fermacto 400 plus micronutrients 


also — supplements for hog, cattle, and small animal feeds, providing varying neces- 
sary levels of unidentified growth factors, antibiotics, and other micronutrients 


- 


THE Borde, COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. ¥ 


BETTER 


Laboratories and test farms 
at Elgin, Illinois 


Backed by Borden research...serviced by 
trained nutritionists ...supported by the 
industry’s finest “personalized” feed pro- 
motion programs...realistically priced for 
profitable performance 
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Warm Friend 

After first becoming acquainted 
with Paul, I knew’and thought of him 
as Dr. Phillips. One day, after having 
been in the laboratory for some time, 
I addressed him by that title and he 
informed me that his friends called 
him Paul. That was enough for me. 
He has been Paul to me ever since. 

I doubt that such informality had 
any effect on the respect that any 
of us had for Paul. On the other hand, 
the friendly atmosphere that resulted 
seemed to promote a feeling of unity 
vithin the entire laboratory group.9 

For the next three years Paul was 
my adviser and friend. I knew that I 
could go to him at any time with any 
problems that I had, whether to do 
with my research, course work, or per- 
sonal problems.11 

His informality with and under- 
standing of struggling graduate stu- 
dents has helped many over rough 
spots.33 

The highlights were Paul’s concern 
for our health and physical well-being, 
the latitude that he permitted and en- 
couraged in the planning of our course 
program and investigative effort, and 
the way in which Paul and Marj 
adopted us all as members of their 
family with the frequent picnics, din- 
ners, and work projects at the farm.27 

Paul always worked hard right 
along with us in the lab — always 
leading and helping. The most pleas- 
ant thoughts I have are his constant 
kidding, which was fun and helped 
keep our spirits up. 

In the earlier days we had to beg or 
borrow lots of our equipment and had 
to almost prize even our pipettes. I 
would not say that the earlier years 
were easy for Paul (development of 
labs and getting started) but he was 
persistent and worked constantly.19 

If there is one thing about Paul 


Phillips that has stimulated my most. 


profound respect for him, it is his 
ventle and consistent manner.28 
Graduate school in a way is a lone- 
me place unless someone takes the 
‘me to help the student get acquaint- 
cd. Paul as an adviser always made 
ire that all of his students were well 
« quainted. His informal way of speak- 
’ g and sincerity of his interest in us 
» ade us feel that we were a part of 
| group.22 
The most outstanding remember- 
‘ ice that I will always cherish of this 
1 an is his association with graduate 
udents, of his ability to challenge 
t.em in their work, to be a stern mas- 
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ter when necessary — but above all 
when they left his laboratory to be the 
best friend and staunchest supporter 
they ever had.25 

His devotion to “my boys” with 
friendly, helpful advice and counsel 
was always appreciated and will be 
long remembered.32 

Paul always had a sense of humor 
and liked to “kid us along.” It took 
me some time before I knew when 
Paul was serious and when he was 
joking.11 

One of the outstanding events dur- 


ing the two years that I spent in Madi- 
son was a Christmas party that Paul 
Phillips and family held for the stu- 
dents along with their wives and fami- 
lies in his laboratory. It was really a 
pleasure to go out to the relaxed at- 
mosphere of a farm and the hospitality 
of the Phillipses.4 

The New Year's parties that he held 
for his students were very enjoyable 
events. He always opened his house 
for New Year’s day and I listened to 
all Rose Bowl games on New Year’s 
day at his home during the time I was 


generation. 


Significant periods. 


add something new. 


them successfully. 


people. 


University Head Lauds Dr. Phillips 


It has been my privilege to know and work 
with Paul for well over a quarter of a century. 
At first, we were young members of the department 
of biochemistry, working under the stimulating 
guidance of Prof. E. B. Hart. 
pleasure of sharing in the teaching of an 
advanced course in nutrition. 
have had an opportunity to sit back and observe 
the important contributions of the younger 


Through this entire period, Paul's leader- 
ship has stood out like a mountain peak. 
ever he tackled, he first outlined the problem, 
then used originality in approaching it, sought 
whatever help he needed, and finally presented 
the results —not only in a clear, scientific 
manner, but in a way which brought out the 
practical significance of the findings. 

He has contributed to many areas of nutri- 
tion, and in every case he has continued his 
interest beyond the original contribution. It is 
now many years since he made his basic findings 
which made it possible to preserve sperm for 
But he still folows the 
problem, to see if improvements can be made. 

His doctoral thesis was on fluorine, but 
even today rarely a week passes when he does not 
The same can be said about 
his work on dental caries. 
age-old problem from every possible angle, and 
in most cases new answers were obtained. 
might say, in agricultural terms, that he has 
from time to time "taken the bull by the horns 
and held on until the animal was subdued." 
greatest contribution has been the training of 
outstanding young biochemists. 
do is to look at the group trained by him. 
has the ability to select the best, and train 
Perhaps the secret of his 
ability is that he gets to know each individual 
—he knows their shortcomings, as well as their 
strengths, above all, he has gotten a big kick 
out of all his work and his associations with 


A hearty salute to Paul —and may he have 
many more satisfying years! 


Br. C. A. Slvehjem 


President, 


Later, we had the 


More recently, we 
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He approached this 
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QUALITY BEEF 


in drylot feeding proves that cattle put on weight 
faster and more economically with DEHY in the ration. 


For example, W. D. Farr, a Colorado livestock man who has been 
feeding cattle for 30 years says, “We have conducted many gain 
tests in our feed lots, using different levels of dehydrated alfalfa. 


feeding level up to 3 pounds daily. Another value for dehydrated 
alfalfa in fattening cattle rations is the almost complete elimination 
of urinary calculi.” 


Experiment Station tests prove value of DEHY. Tables taken from the 46th 
Annual Feeders Day report made by Experiment Station, University of Nebraska, April 18, 1958 


Effect of Protein Supplements (with and without stilbestrol) 
on Daily Gains and Feed Efficiency 


No Stilbestrol With Stilbestrol Average 
Daily Feed/ GainDaily Feed/ Gain Daily Feed /cwt. 
Supplement Gain cwt. Gain cwt. Gain in 
Soybean oil meal 1.86 1058 2.51 853 2.19 956 


1-X level dehy. alfalfa 2.47 901 2.61 879 2.54 890 
2-X level dehy. alfalfa 2.23 1018 2.64 894 2.44 956 


We have found an increase in gain per head per day at each 


with 


ration! 


Farr Farms, Inc., near Greeley, Colo- 
rado, is but one of many commercial 
cattle feeders in that area who feed 
cattle on a year-round turn-over basis, 
producing a standard uniform prod- 
uct, namely U. S. Choice beef. In 
telling of these cattle feeding oper- 
ations Mr. Farr reported that these 
feeders “‘sell cattle almost every week. 
Their cattle have a reputation on the 
market with the packer, and this repu- 
tation is important to each feed lot 
because it means a good price for 
each shipment. At least 80 to 90 per- 
cent of these reputation feeders use 
dehydrated alfalfa. | point this out to 
prove the point that cattle fattened 
with dehy in the ration seem to pro- 


W. D. Farr 


duce higher quality beef.” 


1-X level, 2.3 Ibs. daily 
2-X level, 4.5 Ibs. daily 


DEHY 


in the 


1-X level 

Carcass dehy. 

Grades alfalfa 
% 
High Choice 70 
Avg. Choice 20 
- Low Choice 0 
High Good 0 
Avg. Good 10 
Low Good 0 


S.0.M. 2-X level 
+ dehy. | 
dehy. alfalfa, 
% % 
35 50 
30 30 
5 0 
0 0 
30 20 
0 0 
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a graduate student at the University 
of Wisconsin.14 

Learning to know a man - well 
enough so that he could steer him into 
the type of appointment in which he 
would be most likely to succeed has 
always been one of Paul’s trump cards. 
Few men in his position possess this 
guality.10 


Guidance Technique 

Paul was easy to know and work 
with, but at the same time he expected 
his students to work hard and do good 
work. I enjoyed working under him 
very much and will always treasure his 
friendship.§ 

He instilled in his students a good, 
fundamental course in values, good 
citizenship, and the importance of 
working with people.3° 

I think Paul’s handling of students 
deserves some comment. It seemed to 
me that he was somewhat distant with 
a new graduate student until he 
thought he had sufficient information 
to judge if this man was suitable. 
Then, after he had made that judg- 
ment, he was extremely loyal to his 
graduate students and would back 
them to the utmost.23 

He often reminded me that taking 
course work was not enough. Acquir- 
ing an ability to use the techniques of 
research, to organize a good research 
program, and to become proficient in 
making verbal or written presentations 
of data and information gained from 
research was the torch stone for scho- 
lastic endeavor, in Paul’s book.17 

He used to tell me that it made no 
difference what the problem was, but 
that I could, if I wanted to, make it so 
interesting that I would like it better 


GRUMMER OF WISCONSIN 
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FROM HIS SECRETARY 


Miss Anne Terrio has been secretary to 
Dr. Paul H. Phillips for more than 20 years. 
Her first-hand observations of this campus 
leader include these: 


“Paul has such a good sense of humor — 
it is always fun to work with him. He de- 
lights in teasing the secretaries and we al- 
ways have to warn the new ones, because 
he loves to dictate so fast that they can’t 
possibly get it and really enjoys it when 
they ask him to slow down. 

“One of our former secretaries still writes 
to us and always asks about ‘my professor 
from Horse Heaven.’ That’s where Paul 
went to grammar school: Horse Heaven, 
Mont. 

“Paul taught his children not to put their 
elbows on the dining table. One night they 
caught him doing it and told him so. To 
prove he’s a quick thinker, he replied: ‘Oh, 
it’s all right on Sunday nights, but that’s 
the only time!” - 

“When Tommy Phillips was very small 
he used to visit one of the farm neighbors 
very often and he always asked lots of ques- 
tions. One day he asked something they 
couldn’t answer and they told him to ask 
his father because he was a professor. Tom- 
my replied, ‘Oh, Daddy wouldn’t know that. 
He’s only a bull professor.” 

“You can’t really do a story on Paul 
without adding Marj. She has been so good 
to his students. He has all of his students, 
their wives, and children out to the farm 
for two parties a year. There are often 40 
or more people there and it doesn’t rattle 
her a bit.” 


than anything else. 

I am grateful to Paul for his teach- 
ing me to stand on my own two feet 
and for teaching me how to tackle a 
problem.13 


I remember vividly the noontime 
discussions we used to have. During 
this time the subjects would range 
from his graduate days to trout fishing 
in Wyoming. 


WHITEHAIR OF MICHIGAN 


The subject would sometimes be 
more serious and possibly related to 
some current nutritional problem. 

Quite often he would leave the dis- 
cussion after bringing forth a question 
which he would leave unanswered. I 
realize now that he was using this as a 
method of stimulating thought.9 

Arguments often initiated consider- 
ations of additional ideas and explana- 
tion, but it was very seldom that one 
could leave without something new to 
think about.17 

If we gave a seminar for Paul, we 
knew he would raise questions about 
phases of the problem we didn’t even 
know about. This always made us in- 
vestigate every angle of a problem for 
fallacies.18 

Examination questions for which he 
has been most noted often require the 
student to answer questions on scienti- 
fic material and at the same time relate 
the information to practical usage.® 

The most clear-cut thing is that he 
forced the student to learn about his 
own project. Paul never let on that he 
knew anything about the background 
for a project. If the student was to be 
successful in his research, he had to 
do the literature survey and develop- 
ment techniques that would give him 
the answer. This is certainly teaching 
the student to meet his problems on 
the outside. 

He also made a very great effort to 
have research projects in fields that 
were going to be useful at the time the 
student graduated; so often we do not 
realize why projects were under- 
taken.29 

Paul always encouraged us‘ to keep 


(Continued on page 16) 
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WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS | 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


NADRISO 


‘CORN DIED SOLUBLES 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. They also contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 
unidentified growth factors. Mixing Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds 
will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg yield and will produce feeds 


your customers want to buy. It's a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPAN’’ 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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SPECIALTY The production and sale of pet and other specialized foods has 
BUSINESS become of steadily increasing importance to the feed industry. 

Dog food, mostly bagged or boxed in the dry form, sold for 
approximately 380 million dollars last year. Our cover subject this month, Dr. Paul 


Phillips, has had much to do with research in canine nutrition. Cat food is sold 
in much smaller volume. 


There are many other specialized rations which increase the volume of the feed 
industry. 

Mink cereals are sold to the cash register music of about 80 million dollars per 
year. The cereals are supplemented by horse meat when available, fish and fish 
byproducts, poultry byproducts and rabbits. These supplements to mink cereals 
are sold by feed manufacturers and dealers who are interested in the mink business. 


Fox feed is also sold to mink ranchers who still have fox. An attempt is being 
made to breed fox with shorter fur in an effort to recapture public acceptance of 
fox fur which long was so popular for coats, jackets, stoles and scarfs. 


The next larger volume of specialized manufactured feed is sold to farmers and 
others who raise rabbits. Max Novak was a pioneer in this field and the first rabbit 
we had to eat was at a dinner party of his at the South Shore Country club in 
Chicago. Today, rabbit is on the menu in many homes. 


Pigeon feed is mixed, in as many as 50 varieties, by a number of feed manufac- 
turers. Recently there has been a demand for feed for parakeets and also the 
continuing need for feed for canaries and other birds. 


The feed industry marches on! 
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— Paul Phillips 


(Continued from page 13) 


up to date with the literature. Paul al- 
ways wanted us to read — but’not to 
be taken in by statements made in 
print. If we could cite a textbook, 
Paul’s questions as to facts so acquired 
would be quite searching. I believe 
Paul did more to stimulate thinking 
and create a search for truth than any 
other person I’ve had contact with.18 

He gave encouragement and direc- 
tion, but not orders, to his graduate 
students.5 

He allowed me to develop my own 
interests in research, but saw to it that 
I didn’t wander down some blind al- 
ley. Paul never pushed any of his own 
interests so hard that one’s own inter- 
ests and ways of doing research were 
discouraged, but he was tough and 
firm about keeping going in some def- 
inite direction.7 

I recall that one day I had a confer- 
ence with Paul about a By» assay I 
was using. The assay wasn’t working 
too well and I didn’t know what to do 
about it. Paul suggested I throw a 
handful of dirt in the media and see 
how that worked.18 

I was faced with two tasks before I 
took a job: one was to pass my finals 
and the other to get my thesis written 
up in publication form. I recall very 
distinctly his telling me, “Get that 
written up for publication. If you fool 
around and study for your finals in- 
stead of writing that up for publica- 
tion, I'll flunk you on your finals!” 

At the time I thought he was being 
very hard-boiled, but after getting out 
on the job I realize what good advice 
it was. It was very important for a 
graduate student to get his thesis pub- 
lished immediately.31 

He was more interested in counsel- 
ing me asa student that I might devel- 
op what he calls “horse sense.”’? 

His main contribution was to give a 
graduate student all the support he 
could and then let him see what he 
could do on his own.23 


As a graduate student adviser, he 
has unbelievable talent for getting the 
student to think for himself, yet using 
sound approaches to research prob- 
lems. Herein lies the reason for the 
prominence of so many of his graduate 
students.§ 


Broad Interests 
E. B. Hart was one of the leaders in 
the application of biochemistry to agri- 
culture. Paul’s interest in this field 
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made him a favorite of Prof. Hart, and 
Prof. Hart encouraged this work.11 

He felt it important for a student to 
know something about many phases 
of animal nutrition and the biochemis- 
try related to this science.? 

Even though Paul never considered 
himself a “meats man,” his sound 
background in nutrition has proved to 
be invaluable both as an advisor and 
fellow colleague. This is indicative of 
the breadth of Dr. Paul.6 

The fact that Paul Phillips was able 
to work in harmony for so many years 
with the departments of animal hus- 
bandry, poultry husbandry, and others 
is evidence of his personality and 
broad interest in nutrition, research, 
and teaching.4 

The fact that his laboratory was lo- 
cated between the bastions of vitamin 
D and vitamin K had no bearing on 
his gentlemanly conduct.28 


ROSS OF ILLINOIS 
KROPF OF CLEMSON 


I think it should be mentioned that 
Paul had a purebred herd of Holstein- 
Friesian cattle in addition to his activi- 
ties in the biochemistry department. 
He was very active in local Holstein 
affairs. It is not very often that those 
of us in research have an opportunity 
to maintain a herd of dairy cattle such 
as Paul has had, but I certainly think 
that he is to be commended for his in- 
terest in the practical phases of animal 
science of animal husbandry. 

Each year (1937-39), while I was at 
the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Phil- 
lips had charge of an exhibit for Farm- 
ers Day [see cut]. His two graduate 
students were called upon to help in 
the preparation of the exhibit, and 
then we also spent our spare time on 
Farmers Day out explaining the exhib- 
it to the farmers and other visitors. It 
was certainly an inspiration to see how 
Paul explained our research work to 
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Dependable Mill Equipment 


Insist on Kelly Duplex and be sure of highest profits and 
better savings. It's modern, trouble-free, power-saving. 
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These KELLY DuPLE machines work together : 


9 
Designed to unload trucks in less time and with less power... and 
ruggedly constructed to assure trouble-free performance and long =r eo 
life . . . the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist brings top speed, 


efficiency and economy to your grain handling operation. 


All welded steel construction, tough steel cable, heavy duty | 
motor and special gearing combine to lift loads with absolute 
ease and safety. Positive action switch controls all raising and 
lowering —lifts truck to any height up to 15 feet, stops 
operation instantly at any point, holds truck at desired angle (a) 
for any length of time. The entire hoist moves freely on an 
overhead steel track (so flanged that wheels cannot “jump the 
track” regardless of stress) . . . can easily be positioned for 
unloading into any number of dump sinks, Available in any width 
and powered to meet your requirements, the Kelly Duplex 
Electric Truck Hoist is made to fit perfectly into your B 
plant setup. Mail card for full details. 


As grain dump drags . . . as conveyors . . . as feeders for hammermills, 
corn shellers or other machinery—Kelly Duplex Chain Drags are unsur- 
passed for steady, even delivery of grain and ear corn. Single chain 
drags have V-trough construction—choice of wood or steel box. Double 
chain drags are made entirely of welded steel—are available with 12”, 
16”, 20” or 24” wide beds. All drags can be made in any length with 
either single or double gear reduction . . . can be powered by motor 
or belt drive . . . and can be furnished with variable speed control. 
Mail card for full details. 


Kelly Duplex Double Chain Drag with 
variable speed control. 

This machine is grain-tight—has 
flared side boards for extra capacity. 
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the farmers.11 

He is to be commended for his in- 
terest in the practical phases of animal 
science and animal husbandry. 

Influence on Students 

One of the strongest lessons I 
learned from Paul was the need for 
development of imaginative and cre- 
ative approaches by students. I am 
sure he was tolerant of some of my 
laboratory undertakings with the view 
that I might more profitably learn by 
mistakes.5 

When I came to Madison I was 
cocksure and ready to lick the world. 
It took Paul to stabilize me and set my 
standards on a more even keel.13 

Dr. Phillips had a good ability to 
study the psychology of the people 
working with him. I never forget his 
advice to me to develop an elephant 
skin as he noticed that I was too sen- 
sitive.1 

I think the outstanding contribution 
Paul Phillips made to my life’s work 
was the fine example he set for hard 
work (he showed us how!) and his 
devotion and inspiration for research 
and teaching, which were both prac- 
tical — as a result of his first-hand 
contacts milking the cows and in the 
feed lot — and yet basic from the 
standpoint of nutrition and_ bio- 
chemistry.32 

His enthusiasm and cooperativeness 
were passed along to his students and 
made working in his laboratory a dis- 
tinct pleasure.32 

I learned to interpret his inquiring 
look and searching questions and ap- 
preciate his sharp verbal jabs and 
deep-seated humor. Paul is a great 
guy and my life has been richer for 
having worked for and with him.33 

I thought I knew something about 
research work, but actually didn’t re- 
lize how little I knew until I had 
spent several years in Dr. Phillips’ 
‘aboratory.32 

Part of the job of training graduate 
tudents is similar to that of coaching 

baseball or football team. The stu- 
ent must be kept “up” and yet not be 
\lowed to become too cocky and over- 
onfident. 

I marveled at Paul’s uncanny ability 
) pull students up by their “boot- 
‘raps’ and to take the wind out of 
veir sails —- when each was neces- 
ry.12 

Having been Paul’s first student, I 
erhaps could conclude that the fre- 
ient and sincere personal advice and 
vunsel which he was willing to share 
ith me represented his sincere effort 
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not to let the first student fall by the 
wayside. Such a conclusion would, of 
course, represent a discredit rather 
than a credit to a distinguished leader 
among graduate professors. 

His steady and continued practice 
over the years of helping to meet the 
many and varied problems of graduate 
students by willingly devoting his time 
in “bull sessions” and informal discus- 
sions represents, in my opinion, one 
of his most distinguishing qualities.1° 

When I walked into Paul Phillips’ 
office in October, 1935, I was a fresh- 
man medical student with only vague 
ideas of what agricultural chemists 
were doing. After an hour of informal 
discussion with Paul, I suppose I saw 
for the first time how the scientific 
disciplines basic to medicine were 
equally basic to agriculture.1° 

Paul’s influence has resulted in a re- 
newed and greater appreciation of my 
farm background and the rich family 
life my family and friends live, who, 
like Paul, are Holstein people. In my 
short experiences in the professional 


’ world, I am convinced that Paul is the 


only man who could have done this.24 
I learned from Paul not to prejudice 
myself against anything or anyone un- 


til I had seen it or them or had first- 
hand personal experience. Only then 
should I judge for myself.13 

Prejudices are hard to avoid but my 
years with Paul are helping to over- 
come those present and to avoid new 
ones.13 

The main influence that Paul has 
had on any contributions I have made 
to animal nutrition: independence and 
self-reliance, rather than the depend- 
ence in waiting for other people to 
help in research.23 

I am reasonably certain that I gained 
more from the scholastic environment 
Paul created in his laboratory than 
anything else I can now name.17 

The decision to go into the dean of 
students work where I am dealing pri- 
marily with students and with their 
problems was a difficult decision for 
me to make because, of necessity, it 
means some limitation of the time that 
I will have for research. In discussing 
this with Paul, he pointed out the im- 
portance of people with scientific 
backgrounds, trained in the sciences, 
functioning to help oncoming genera- 
tions in making their decisions while 
students.31 

I think his interest in the individual 
is one of his greatest assets as an ad- 
viser of graduate students.31 

I hope that I can deal with my stu- 
dents with one-tenth of the patience 
that Paul had with me when I was a 
graduate student.21 

Paul’s modesty and personal interest 
in his students is so well known that 
no comment or documentation is nec- 
essary.17 

Paul’s honesty and integrity are be- 
yond. reproach.14 

Paul instilled in his students per- 
sonal initiative, independence of 
thought and action. Apparently his 
main contribution was to give a gradu- 
ate student all the support he could 
and then let him see what he could do 
on his own: independence and self-re- 
liance rather than the dependence in 
waiting for other people to help in 
research.23 

We were expected without being 
told in so many words that the labora- 
tory and its facilities were to be prop- 
erly used and kept in good order at all 
times. I don’t recall a single instance 
while I was there which required Paul 
to draw our attention to some question 
about the appearance and use of lab- 
oratory equipment. While this may 
appear to be trivial, a visit to only 
a* few laboratories will convince any 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Washington Millwheel 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin is recognized as one of the best-intormed 
newspapermen covering agricultural and political sub- 
jects in the capital today. He is the winner of two 


Sigma Delta Chi awards for proficiency in journalism. 


VOL. XIV NO. 11 


Washington, D.C. 


NOVEMBER, 1958 


The Midwest, long regarded 
as a Republican stronghold, is 
no longer that. The flatlands 
west of the Mississippi river 
were happy hunting grounds for 
the Democrats this year. They 
were poaching in the farm coun- 
try in 1956, when they picked 
up lone house seats in lowa, 
Kansas, and South Dakota. That 
was enough to send tremors 
through the Republican party, 
and the three intruders became 
prime GOP targets in 1958. 


But the Democrats on Nov. 4 
not only held on to their mid- 
western gains, they added to 
them. Next year Nebraska, lo- 
wa, Kansas, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota will send delega- 
tions to the house composed of 
half Republicans, half Demo- 
crats. 

And that is to say nothing of 
Democratic gains in other im- 
portant agricultural states — 
Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, to name four. 

Inroads made by the Demo- 
crats in the farm belt are cer- 
tain to have a telling effect on 
the type of farm programs 
drafted in the coming congress. 
The administration's influence 
on Capitol Hill, and that of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son, will be weakened, of course. 
There probably will be new 
GOP demands that Mr. Benson 
resign. Programs long pushed by 
groups of Democrats will gain 
support. 

The question being asked now 
is whether the administration 
will be able any longer to fend 


JOHN WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 
Senate "conscience" re-elected. 


off farm proposals of the kind it 
has fought since 1953. 

Why did the Republicans take 
such a beating at the polls? You 


Farm Atom Shelters 


A recommendation that the govern- 
ment explore the possibility of federal 
financing of farm shelters for humans 
and livestock has been made by the 
National Advisory Council on Rural 
Civil Defense. The shelters would be 
designed primarily to provide protecc- 
tion from radioactive fall-out from 
atomic or hydrogen bombs. 

Farmers have done very little in the 
way of building such shelters them- 
selves, and government officials say 
the cost involved probably is a major 
reason. 

The advisory committee also recom- 
mended that all rural organizations be 
brought into the civil defense effort. 
It specifically listed schools in rural 
areas, 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, and similar organizations. 


can get all kinds of answers 
from the so-called experts: Farm 
discontent in some areas, unem- 
ployment in others, desire for a 
change, unappealing Republican 
candidates, concern over the in- 
ternational situation, dissatis- 
faction with administration fis- 
cal policies, lackadaisical GOP 
campaigning until it was too 
late, fear of a depression, and 
what have you. 

So, pay your money and take 
your choice. 

Of the 15 Republicans on the 
house agriculture committee at 
the start of 1958, only eight will 
be back in congress next year. 
Deaths, retirements, and elec- 
tion-day defeats will have re- 
moved nearly one-half the GOP 
members from the political 
scene, 

That's a big changeover in 
one year, but for 1958 it ap- 
pears to be almost the rule rath- 
er than the exception. 

Four Republicans on the sen- 
ate finance committee, more 
than half the GOP membership, 
will not return to Washington in 
January. Four others on the sen- 
ate appropriations committee 
will be gone. Several senate 
committees will lose two of 
their Republican members. 


Not all the GOP commitee 
vacancies created by retire- 
ments, deaths, and defeats will 
be filled next year. There will be 
more Democrats and fewer Re- 
publicans in congress, which 
means that the number of Re- 
publicans on most if not all the 
committees will be reduced. 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 84.) 
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— Paul Phillips 


(Continued from page 19) 


skeptic about how important it is to 
encourage students to assume respon- 
sibility for the way laboratory equip- 
ment ought to be used.17 

The particular incident was whether 
or not I should apply for a job in in- 
dustry. At that time, “industrial re- 
search” was a dirty term to me. 

Paul said, “How do you know? 
You've never tried it!” 

I replied that this was based on 
what others had said and also on the 
fact that I was satisfied with academic 
research. So I took his word, tried it, 
and find it entirely to my liking.13 

Paul lives on a dairy farm and has 
taken great pride in building up a herd 
of high- producing Holsteins. This 
farming background has made it pos- 
sible for him to communicate with 
farmers and explain how scientific re- 
search applies to their individual farm- 
ing problems. Paul attempts to instill 
in his students this same type of under- 
standing.9 

I believe his outstanding trait was 
his ability to induce students to devel- 
op their own philosophy in regard to 
research. While Paul was always avail- 
able for counsel and guidance, he did 
not detail the students’ research and it 
was largely left up to the student to 
develop his own research program. 

However, Paul was always quick to 
advise in case the student went 
astray.14 

With Paul’s contribution to the 
Wisconsin dairy farmer in mind, I 
have endeavored to channel our re- 
search activities into fields which are 
closely linked to local agricultural 
problems.26 

Paul Phillips has had wide impact 
on individuals and on products.30 

Even men who did not work direct- 
ly under Paul Phillips were influenced 
a great deal by his thinking.4 

These impressions of my experi- 
ences with Paul have left a lasting im- 
print and therefore it is safe to say 
that students with whom I am now in 
daily contact, in a graduate atmos- 
phere, are experiencing Paul’s philos- 
ophies, once removed.19 


Rich Experiences 
I started working with Paul in 1938. 
At that time he was in a cubby hole 
and had very little space to put stu- 
dents — in fact, it was mostly down in 
the old dairy chemistry lab. 
It wasn’t long before a new section 
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ON THE RECORD 

Paul Horrell Phillips, professor of bio- 
chemistry, was born at Johnson City, IIl., 
Oct. 13, 1898. He earned his B.S. in 1923 
at Washington State College and his Ph.D. 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1933. 
Served with Near East (Relief) foundation 
overseas 1926-28. Fellowship at Wisconsin, 
1931-33. Three years as a research associ- 
ate followed and he joined the faculty at 
Madison in 1936. 


Winner of the Borden award in dairy 


production (1944) and the Morrison award 
of the Society for Animal Production 
(1957). He has published 250 papers and 
has a patent pending with the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research foundation. 

Dr. Phillips became an assistant professor 
in 1936, an associate professor in 1939, and 
a full professor in 1940. He is a member of 
the American Society of Biological Chem- 
ists, Institute of Nutrition, Society of Ani- 
mal Production, Dairy Science association, 
Society for Experimental Biology & Medi- 
cine, and the Holstein-Friesian association. 


was added to the building and he was 
assigned laboratory and office space. 

I would not say that his ideas and 
thoughts expanded with the room, be- 
cause they were bursting at the seams 
before that.19 

Paul’s early days on the Wisconsin 
biochemistry staff are typical of a new 
addition to a staff in that neither he 
nor I had much room to work. His 
desk and my small two-by-four table 
were located in Prof. Tottingham’s 
storeroom, a small room to the rear of 
his office.1° 

The main recollections about the 
laboratory days were the long conver- 
sations about how he thought nutri- 
tion graduates should fit in the univer- 
sity, and the damnation of various uni- 
versity administrative policies in gen- 
eral throughout the United States.23 

Some of us learned how to hammer 
nails and how to evaluate cows. Even 
though the question was never asked 
on a preliminary examination, many of 
us were prepared to give a running 
account of Lass’ lifetime production 
records,.15 

I think the manner in which I first 
met Paul was unusual. I had been in- 
formed that Paul, as a member of the 
sire selection committee of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Breeders’ Cooperative, 
would be in our county to visit several 
Holstein breeders. In fact, Paul was to 
visit my future- father-in-law’s herd, 
so I made arrangements to be called 
when the committee and Paul arrived 
to visit. 

Thus Paul and I met in the middle 
of the driveway of the barn, between 
two rows of Holstein cows.24 

When I was a graduate student, I 


swore I would get the better of Paul in 
some argument or discussion or just 
something. I got my Ph.D. but I am 
still swearing, And this is Paul’s way 
— he'll gladly hold back on a personal 
relationship if he feels that being 
tough will make his student a better 
man.7 

There are amusing incidents, too, 
such as the time he let the gunny sack 
plug up the feed mixer on a Good Fri- 
day afternoon and leaving his car 
parked all day at the airport with the 
lights on, so that we were stranded in 
the rain on our return.25 

Any professor who would allow 
bachelor graduate students to cook 
and to hang up their laundry all over 
his laboratory would have to be a gen- 
tleman.26 


Conducting Research 

I found project planning and mak- 
ing the actual preparations for research 
much easier because Paul had insisted 
that I learn to do this during my grad- 
uate study in Wisconsin.2 

What I appreciated most about Paul 
was his studied insistence that gradu- 
ate students must pursue their gradu- 
ate work and research as if it were an 
individual or original adventure and 
not an occupation requiring continu- 
ous and direct supervision.17 


He has always been a bear for work. 
I arrived in Madison in the late eve- 
ning of a June day in 1939. A gradu- 
ate student suggested that I see Paul 
the first thing next morning. I did. 

Paul outlined the problem I was to 
work on with him and a few minutes 
later we began working, side by side, 
in the lab. At 11:30 p.m. that first 
night Paul suggested we call it a day! 
Fourteen hours seemed like quite a 
long day for a beginner, but I was 
later to learn that this was not unusual 
for Paul.34 | 

One of the many bits of advice 
given me by Dr. Phillips was the fol- 
lowing: 

Always have two types of research 
projects going. One should always 
have some work that no matter what 
results are obtained, he has something 
that can be published. That is the 
workhorse type of experiment. 

The other is more spectacular. If it 
works out, one really has something 
worthwhile, but if it doesn’t, he does 
not have anything. It may pay off in 
a short time or it may take years for 
positive results.11 

He was a stickler for accuracy and 
hard work and tried to instill in us the 
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Published in the interest of better processing by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Penna. 


800% Business Jump 
with 
Modernized Mill 


Re-modeling to increase efficien- 
cy has jumped the business eight- 
fold for Whitley Feeds, Inc., South 
Whitley, Indiana. Before modern- 
izing, this very small custom feed 
mill had a 30 hp Hammer Mill, a 
small 100 bushel Sheller, 1 ton 
Mixer and a Chain Drag in a dump 
sink. This was the total equip- 
ment and it was reflected in the 
lack of business. 


With the exception of a few 
people who brought their grinding 
in on a trailer hitched on the back 
of their automobiles, Whitley 
Feeds were about ready to throw 
in the sponge. Customers just 
wouldn't tolerate the slow grinding 
and inefficient operation. 


In the middle of last year, the 
owners of Whitley Feeds took a 
new approach. They installed a 
100 hp S-W Paymaster Hammer 
Mill, two screw conveyors for the 
dump sink, two 150 cu. ft. S-W 
Vertical Mixers with scales be- 


tween them for batch weighing - 


and mixing, a No. 5 Deluxe S-W 
Coldmix Molasses Mixer and a 450 
bushel sheller, truck hoist and 
other equipment. 


The new equipment made it 
oossible for them to grind and mix 
om 10 to 12 tons per hour instead 
of the 2 to 3 tons per hour under 
heir old methods. Their business 
ras increased approximately 800% 
‘uring the first year of operation. 
t sure pays to modernize, particu- 
arly when S-W is on the job to 


elp you plan for profit. 
~P/107 
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Pelleting Plus Inert Gas Storage 


Gives High Quality Alfalfa 


To produce top quality dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa and to guarantee 100,000 
units of Vitamin A per Ib. through- 
out the year was considered prac- 
tically impossible until 100% pellet- 
ing was combined with inert gas 
storage at Schoeneck Farms. By in- 
stalling complete Sprout-Waldron 
pelleting equipment and storing in 
bulk, the danger of customer dis- 
satisfaction, due to lack of uni- 
formity of color and quality in the 
various bags of meal, has been 
avoided. 

At the Schoeneck Farms plant in 
Macungie, the 75 hp Pellet Ace 
and a Rotaircool produce excellent 
pellets at the rate of 4000 Ibs. per 
hour. As the pellets come off the 
grading shoe, they are taken by a 
Sprout-Waldron positive pressure 
air handling system into one of 
four Butler tanks, from which they 
can be conveyed by truck directly 
to the customer, stored in new fa- 
cilities at Coplay or shipped to ex- 
tremely high grade storage facili- 
ties at Nazareth. 


The six Butler inert gas storage 
tanks at the Nazareth plant are 
used to store the very high grade 
alfalfa. When the tanks are full 
they are purged with an inert gas 
which prevents oxidation and main- 
tains the vital Vitamin A content. 
This permits selling all year long 
at guaranteed analysis. 

The full story of pelleting, air 
handling and the use of inert gas 
storage at Schoeneck Farms has 
been told in Vol. IF No. 1 of 
Sprout-Waldron POINTERS. If 
you have not seen this issue a note 
on your letterhead will bring it by 
return mail. 


Horizontal Crusher 


The S-W Horizontal cylinder and 
nut type crusher is designed for 
crushing many types of products 
to finished size. It is actually a two 
stage crusher, accomplishing pre- 
breaking and then final reduction. 
Detailed description and photos are 
included in Bulletin No. 129. 
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BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


Now APPROVED 


For 12 months stability in the 
presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PERCENT 


VITAMIN D 
Notes wierat staste 02 
fully present at the end of 12 months. —_ 100 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY. 
VITAMIN 


\ i i 80 Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. herent 
60 
' Ground Limestone....41.23% Ferrous sulfate........ 0.50% 40 
Steamed bonemeal...15.00 Copper sulfate....... 0.15 af Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 Manganese sulfate....0.10 20 mixture as above 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 Cobalt sulfate........ 0.02 . 


2 4 6 8 10 12 
TIME in months 


a product ot NV. PHILIPS-ROXANE, 


The world’s largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California + 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


Send for new low prices and technical bulletin’ 
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Students of This Adviser Serve All Over the World 


SOUTH AFRICA 


PAKISTAN 


WASHINGTON IDAHO 


LIFORNIA 


importance of doing our research well 
and then getting it published so it 
could do others some good. His phi- 
losophy of publishing adequate and 
sound data in a reasonable length of 
time after the research is completed is 
very good. He counseled us against 
keeping the data to ourselves and not 
publishing until every conceivable an- 
gle could be investigated. 

Keeping data too long, in a sense, is 
keeping it from other investigators 
who might be able to use it in solving 


some of the problems they have un-_ 


lerway. In other words, he felt the 
orogress of science is advanced faster 
‘f scientists get their results into print 
‘is soon as they think their data is 
ound, rather than waiting too long 
publish.8 


Accomplishments 

The professor had real talent in 
‘aking the truly important decisions 
isely: evaluation of men and their 
roblems.15 

Paul is one of the very few Ameri- 
ins who lived in Russia during the 
‘me of the first great terror perpetrat- 
1 by Joseph Stalin. He thus had a 
ell nigh unique opportunity to study 
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MINNESOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


IOWA 
ILLINOIS 
KANSAS MiIssOURI 
OKLAHOMA ARKANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
TEXAS 


the beginnings of the U.S.S.R., the 
state whose actions now have us so 
terribly perplexed. 

Paul had in intense aversion to the 
Communist government that was 
based on its utter ruthlessness. He had 
seen, first-hand, some examples of ac- 
tions that beggar description. I can re- 
call him making the point, time after 
time, that they were out to impress 
their way of life on the whole world 
and that they would stop at nothing 
to accomplish this.2° 

Paul’s research accomplishments are 
many and represent important contri- 
butions in nutrition, biochemistry, and 
animal production, but I have chosen 
to stress the personal side of Paul’s 
contribution because of what it has 
meant to me and I think it typifies one 
of the main avenues of his service to 
agriculture.2 

Of the many personal triumphs Paul 
has achieved, I am sure one of his 
great moments of satisfaction is to se¢ 
his own fine herd of Homestead Hol- 
steins grazing the beautiful green pas- 
tures of southern Wisconsin.24 

Paul Phillips is the only man I know 
who is equally at home operating an 
ensilage chopper and a microtone.34 


CANADA 


NEw YorK 
WISCONSIN NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MICHIGAN MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


+ 


OHIO 
VIRGINIA 
DELAWARE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FLORIDA 


In an age where a graduate degree 
in many fields has become an experi- 
ence in technology, it is good to see 
important philosophical concepts still 
being fostered as an inherent part of 
the technological training. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that 
many of Paul’s students are now in 
positions of responsibility in universi- 
ties and in industry extending the ba- 
sic philosophical concepts which he 
fostered.15 

Paul is a great scientist, one of the 
few who has conducted basic agricuk 
tural research programs and at the 
same time used applied research find- 
ings on his own farm. He understood 
the problems of the farmer.16 

Paul has had the unusual ability of 
seeing what was important not only in 
the test tube, but also in the milk 
pail.30 

His interest in this wedding of the 
fields of nutrition and pathology was 
of the pioneer nature.10 


The feed industry is fortunate to be 
able to bring to the farmers of the 
free world the important research 
findings of outstanding campus and 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Hess Production Manager 


Is New Title for Tingen 


Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, has 
a new production manager. He is C. Aubrey 
Tingen, who was promoted to the post 
from production engineer, according to 
Vice President Donald E. Clark, who an- 
nounced Mr. Tingen’s elevation. 

Mr. Tingen joined Hess & Clark in July, 
1957, from the parent Vick Chemical Co., 
which he served as assistant production 
manager. He is an alumnus of Duke Uni- 
versity. 

The new production manager will be re- 
sponsible for the turning out of Hess & 
Clark’s full line of poultry and livestock 
health products. 


ASL on Jan. 2 Will Be 
Acquired by Schering 


Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., on 
Jan. 2 will acquire American Scientific Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Madison, Wis., according 
to a joint announcement by the heads of 
the two concerns. American Scientific pro- 
duces veterinary biologics and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

The joint statement said that the Wiscon- 
sin firm will continue under its present 
management and personnel. American Sci- 
entific Laboratories will continue at its pres- 
ent Madison location. 


Make certain your space res- 
ervation is in for the big 1959 
edition to be mailed in March, 
1959. 


Sells All Year 


Put The Feed Bag Red Book 
to work for you each day 
of the year. Get a full 12 


months’ attention from top 


feed and grai tives, 
grain executives Tarheel Conference Is 


Dec. 4-5 at Raleigh 


Key research subjects of immediate inter- 
est to feed men across the nation and a 
panel discussion on livestock feeding trends 
will be spotlighted at the 1958 animal nu- 
trition conference at North Carolina State 
College. 

The two-day meeting will be held Dec. 
4-5 on campus at Raleigh. Dr. E. R. Bar- 
rick of the college is chairman of the con- 
ference planning committee. 

Drs. Harold A. Ramsey and A. J. Claw- 
son of the college will discuss “Purified 
Diets for Ruminants” and “Swine Feeding 
Programs,” respectively. Representing Tex- 
as A & M College will be Dr. J. R. Couch, 
who will cover two subjects. 

Dr. Couch will discuss feeding and man- 
agement for replacement stock and formu: 
lation of feeds for laying hens. Dr. Eric 
W. Swanson of the University of Tennessee 


nutritionists, and purchasing 


agents. 


Not a ‘Shelf’ Book 


The Feed Bag Red Book is 
no “shelf book. You'll find 
it on the working desk of top 


executives throughout the 


industry. 


FIRST FORMS CLOSE JANUARY 2 
FINAL FORMS FEBRUARY 15 
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has as his topic, “Rumination in Young 

— RATES — Calves and Its Effect in Feed Requirements. 

1 Page $220 Color: Red, $40 Dr. Swanson also will discuss “Norma! 
per page versus Subnormal or Supernormal Feeding 

$110 or fraction. Special Colors: for Dairy Heifers.” Monsanto Chemica: 
$ 55 $65 per page or fraction. Lynn Romoser will speak on 


Moderating a panel on livestock feeding 
trends will be Dr. E. I. Robertson of John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 


- 


Che feed Bag RED BOOK 


Reference Book of the Feed Industry 


MC MILLEN MANAGERS 
Clyde Thompson has been appointed ho: 
feeds manager for McMillen Feed Mills 
Fort Wayne, Ind. R. W. Pifer was name: 
beef feeds manager. Mr. Thompson fo: 
merly was McMillen district manager an 
Mr. Pifer livestock specialist. 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin - WEst 3-3690 
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(A dvertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


Many of us are counting our 
blessings, with Thanksgiving rolling 
around again. Certainly the feed in- 
dustry has many blessings to count. 
The U. S. population reached 175 
million hungry souls this fall, Our 
agriculture is prosperous and the 
prospects of recession seem buried 
in an economy which will substan- 
tially exceed 400 billions of dollars 
of gross national product in 1958. 
Feed tonnages are wonderful, feed- 
stuffs are in good supply, and the 
demand for meat, eggs, and butter- 
fat have kept pace with this growing 
economy. 

Surely, there are some items to be 
entered on the debit side of the ledg- 
er. Many feed men are disturbed at 
the credit policy which parts of the 
industry have adopted. Others are 
concerned about integrated vertical 
developments which have sprung up 
in a few places, Feed manufacturers 
as a group have never run from 
problems, however, and the serious 
study being given to these few head- 
iches will doubtless bring workable 
solutions. 

Basically our future seems bright. 
The agricultural economy of the 
country is sound, and we serve pro- 
ducers who look to the feed industry 
for solutions to poultry production 
and livestock management problems 
for which many farmers sought 
home-brewed remedies only a few 
vears ago. The industry can take 
pride in the nutritional and man- 
agement improvements which it has 
brought about. Using the products 
of the formula feed industry, the 
livestock producer and poultryman 
can produce more and a better end 
product; can produce it faster, pro- 
duce it more economically, and pro- 
duce it with less labor than ever be- 
fore. This type of progress is the 
base on which the feed industry 
thrives. We at Sabetha are thankful 
to be associated with an industry 
which does so much for itself and for 
its customers. 


The Wengers 


Phone 111 Sabetha, Kansas 


© WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING, 1958 
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the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 


‘BROTHER, SUPPORT YOUR ORGANIZATION 


If nothing else, the November elections 
proved without a doubt that strong 
organization pays. 


Organized labor went all out, both 
financially and in personal calls, to get 
its candidates elected. 


You saw the results. For the next two 
years in congress and in many of the states 
the labor leaders will have very friendly 
legislative bodies with which to deal. 


What does that mean to the average businessman? Just 
this — better go out of your way to support the feed 
and grain association operating within your state and 
then also give more than lip service in the support of 
the American Feed Manufacturers association and the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association which work 
for your interest nationally. 


You don't have to use a crystal ball to learn that most 
business will have tough sledding during the next two 
years in its dealings with government. 


The election trend might mean the end of the campaign 
to make union leaders account for the money which they 
take in aS dues and assessments. 


It might mean a closer look at retail exemptions under 
the wage & hour law. 


It could mean even higher social security taxes. 
Pensions and old age assistance may go up. 


Support prices for agricultural products could be 


. raised. 


Many more tax-dollar projects may be approved. 


The net result — more money needed to finance these 
ideas, more inflation and more taxes. 


Most likely the taxes will come from business and the 
higher income brackets. 


The only hope for the feed and grain man is the 
influence he can exert for sensible action through his 
own association. 


We say again— brother, get that association membership 
seal up on your wall while you still have a wall on 
which to put it! 
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Pulse of the Industry 


Republicans did not expect to make gains in the November elections but the losses 


they suffered made them sit up and take notice. The Democrats had been 


working two full years toward this election—the Republicans had worked about 
two full months. 


Even in the Republican strongholds in some areas, Democrats will hold office. It 


seems to point up more and more that organized labor, with the help of the 
farm vote, can control politics. In some areas the farm vote carried the 
elections; now it is problematical if the farmer will benefit from a labor- 
controlled congress. He may not get back all he expects. 


The AFMA feed survey, recently completed, points out the possibility that hog prices 


Check 


next spring may be lower because of increased production. If hogs go down to 
the $12 or $14 level again who will get the blame — Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson (if he is still on the job) or the Democrats? It holds some interesting 
possibilities. 


the complete AFMA feed survey published elsewhere in this issue. Each year 


AFMA gets together the "brains" in the agricultural economics field to survey 
the feed supplies and use for the coming year. Their predictions have always 
been very close to the actual results. It will pay you to examine this feature 
article in this issue carefully. 


A National Egg council is now in operation. At a meeting in Kansas City on Oct. 3l 


by-laws were drawn and officers elected. They are Vern Steckley, Kendall- 
ville, Ind., president; Ray Parmenter, Franklin, Mass., first vice president; 
Miller Manford, Nixon, Tex., second vice president; 0. H. Green, Spartanburg, 
S. C., treasurer; and Don M. Turnbull, Kansas City, secretary. A progressive 
scale of dues for producers ranging from $5 to $50 and for marketing organiza- 
tions from $25 to $100 was adopted. Associate members pay $25 per year. 


Custom mixing of drugs in feeds has been surveyed by the Association of American 


Feed Control Officials. A questionnaire was mailed to all members of the 
association and 42 replied. A summary of the definite answers includes: 
1) 35 states permit custom mixing of drugs; one does not. 

2) Eight require registration of the mix; 27 do not. 


3) 20 require that the mix be subject to sampling and analysis; a total of 
16 do not. 


4) 16 require registration of the drug; 21 do not. 


5) 30 states permit the use of less than the original package of the drug; 
two states do not. 


The totals do not come out exactly since some had indefinite answers. 


The AFMA is studying grain rate structures. The executive traffic committee of that 


association has organized a subcommittee to deal with the problem. A survey 
is now being made of rate structures which are applicable in the various areas 


of the country. The rate structure work is one of the most important activi- 
ties of AFMA. 


The USDA says its researchers are testing a device which automatically indicates the 
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presence and amount of hidden insect infestation in grain. 
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for the birds 

you want receive 

full growth stimulation benefits. 
Ray ATERRIMIN the 
first whole fermentation product 
researched and developed 


FOR FULL DETAILS — CONTACT THE 
RAY EWING REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR AREA OR 
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MORTON 
SPECIAL MIXING 


FREE FLOWING 
Assure even distribution of salt throughout your feeds. 
Use extra-free-flowing Morton Special Mixing Salt that won't 
cake or get lumpy even under adverse storage conditions 


For efficient production of formula feeds, you need salt that flows freely andeven- :******t**tettrtttttte et tteteteeeeteee: 

ly from storage and over conveyors to your mixers. It also must be free of lumps —: _ Mail coupon for more information about Morton Mixing Salts 

when it goes into your mixer to assure even distribution throughout the feeds. ‘ Morton Salt Company, Dept FB-I1-6 : 
Thanks to a recent Morton Salt research discovery, you now get this kind of : 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


free-flowing salt when you use Morton Special Mixing Salt. Both Morton Special — ; 
Mixing Salt and Iodized Mixing Salt may be safely stored in bags or bulk for any +: Nome 
reasonable length of time. They won’t cake or lump—even when humidity is: 
high. And you'll find that they flow more freely, after storage, than any salt you : ne 
have ever used. Morton’s nation-wide distribution enables you.to get Morton : Address 
Special Mixing Salt and Iodized Mixing Salt anywhere_in the United States. : 

Morton also makes available Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt containing: Salt, : 
Manganoferro Phosphate, Ferrous Carbonate, Copper Oxide, Cobalt : State 
Oxide, Cuprous Iodide and Zine Oxide. : 


MORTON MIXING SALTS 


IODIZED MIXING TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SPECIAL MIXING 
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OBSERVATION 

Dick: “There goes a sensible girl.” 

Orv: “She wouldn’t have anything to do 
with me either.” 

Never, never tell a girl you are not 
worthy of her. Let it come as a surprise. 

~ 
STILL RUNS 

Matt: “Isn’t your car getting to be a little 
old?” 

Emery: “I guess so. When I wrote the 
motor vehicle department this year, I had 
to request upper and lower plates.” 


Among the many things that money can’t 
buy are what it used to. 

The little boy came home from school 
and announced, “Dad, there’s a special PTA 
meeting tonight — just you, my teacher, 
and the principal.” 

NON-STOP 

A subscriber phoned the newspaper to 
report the death of her husband. For pur- 
poses of the obituary, the widow wore out 
the reporter's ear telling of her husband's 
many charities, his love and devotion to his 
family, his service to the community, etc. 

The exhausted reporter finally was able 
to hand the notice to his editor, who in- 
quired, “What mortuary?” 

“I don’t know,” the reporter answered. 
“He probably went direct.” 

* 


* 

Doc Anklam: Frieda Furbelow says some 
men don’t like a woman for her mind, but 
for what she doesn’t mind. 


Kracked 
Korn 


_-QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


POPULAR REQUEST 
A bandleader who had played more than 
3,000 dance engagements was asked on his 
15th anniversary in the entertainment field, 
“For what have you had the most requests?” 
““Where’s the men’s room?” replied the 
bandleader. 


The mother of a first-grader wrote to the 
teacher, “Please do not give my little boy 
any of those aptitude tests. He’s apt to do 
most anything.” 


* * 


BETWEEN-THE-LINES 
Here are some spoofing between-the-lines definitions of terms often used in help 


wanted advertisements: 
Term Meaning 
Many opportunities ............ 
Challenging problems ..... 


..We need help. 
.. Now that we’ve made it we don’t know what to do with it. 


Responsible position Work. 
Cultural and entertainment 

facilities Movies and bars available. 
Your talent is the key ................. We're not promising anything. 
Diversity We're trying to find something we can make money on. 
Oipeninge exist. We need you, but we don’t want to sound too anxious. 
Job interest Good-looking secretary. 
Stimulating assignments .............. Running the office party. 
Stable company: We lived through the depression. 
Dynamic, growing industry ........ We work steady. 


Cute blond to wealthy Texan: “How 
much did you say your name was?” 


IN DEMAND 
Luke: “What's that book you are read- 
ing?” 
Orv: “ “What 10 Million Women Want’.” 
Luke: “Let me have it a minute. I want 
to see if they spelled my name right.” 
* & 
The only man ever to get all his work 
done by Friday was Robinson Crusoe. 
* * 
BORED OF DIRECTORS 
Joe: “One reason Sam is successful is that 
his wife tells him what to do.” 
Mike: “Yes, and the other is that he has 
a good secretary doing it.” 
* 
Bagology: “It’s been a long time since 
we’ve seen a lady faint from shock. 


Weaker Prices Foreseen 


In Poultry Marketing 


Poultry prices will be weaker in the 
months ahead. This was forecast recently 
by an economist with the Arkansas agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

W. J. Windham said a 16 per cent in- 
crease in broiler production is expected this 
year from the 1!4 million birds produced 
in 1957. There will be about two to four 
per cent more layers on Jan. 1, than a year 
earlier, he opined. 

Authorities believe eggs will average 38 
cents the balance of this year and 31 cents 
for the first half of 1959, Mr. Windham 
noted. Although the number of turkeys 
raised this year is estimated to be down 
four per cent from last year, he continued, 
heavy storage stocks are holding down 
prices. 


Co-Op Grain & Product Co. of Ringsted, 
lowa, has installed a new Strong-Scott 
separator. 
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LILLY SALES 
Consolidated net sales for the first nine 
months of this year were reported at slight- 
ly more than 131 million dollars by Eli 


Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. Lilly netted $17,- 


100,000, equal to $2.14 per common share. 


Duck Industry Planning 


Nationwide Promotion 

A nationwide promotion program is be- 
ing planned for the duck industry. Ground- 
work for the promotion was laid recently 
by 18 duck industry members meeting with 
the poultry & Egg National board. 

The consumer education program for 
ducks and ducklings has as targets home- 
makers, institutions and restaurants, and the 
food industry. A tentative budget for the 
first year was set at $60,000, to be collected 
at the processor level at a suggested rate of 
one cent per duck. 

Members of a committee selected to work 
with PENB in the new promotion activities 


are D. J. Hayes, Sterling, Mass.; Joe Heslin, 
San Francisco, Calif.; John Leary, East Port, 
N. Y.; George Melbourn, Riverhead, N. Y.; 
Alfred Ruud, Franksville, Wis.; and Don 
Wentzel, Milford, Ind. 


Speedy Shipping Center 
Is Planned by Tuxedo 


Fast shipping service is the thought be- 
hind a new warehouse and distribution cen- 
ter slated to be built and in operation by 
spring for Early & Daniel Co.’s Tuxedo 
feeds. The Cincinnati operation will be in 
the area between the present plant and 
offices. 

Plant Manager Parker Hitzfield said with 
the new facilities, trucks arriving for Tux- 
edo feeds will be able to depart loaded in 
less than 30 minutes. Rail shipments will 
be dispatched within 24 hours after receipt 
of orders, he said. 

The feed manufacturer will maintain a 
three-day inventory. The center involves a 
one-floor plan, covering 25,000 square feet. 
Mr. Hitzfield said it is designed to fit into 
the current materials-flow at the mills. 


Snittjer Grain Co., Wellsburg, Iowa, has 
constructed a new feed plant. 


Miller's Feed Mill at Cadott in northern 
Wisconsin has installed a new 24-foot Blue 
Streak drag feeder. 


Farmers Elevator Co., Ashton, Iowa, re- 
cently installed a new Strong-Scott mixer. 


BEHLEN EXPANDS 
Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Neb., has 
started construction on a new 157,500- 
square-foot plant, which will be larger than 
its main plant. President Walter D. Behlen 
noted the new plant will be his firm’s fourth 
major expansion in the last three years. 
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DAWE’S LABORATORIES, IN 


Vitamelk Programs 


dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—<a comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 


COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 


feeds. 


TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 

4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 

DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 
a remarkable help in solving special problems. 

6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 
the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds, 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
lItaly—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 

Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


Largest Specialists 


4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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What penicillin does to the rate of 
production and the shell quality of 
eggs in White Leghorn flocks is the 
topic of this University of Idaho re- 
port. Duplicate lots were fed in the 
work reported this past summer. 


Title: The Influence of Penicillin in 
the Diet of White Leghorn Hens Upon 
Production and Shell Quality of Eggs. 
Authors: C. F. Petersen, E. A. Sauter, 
D. H. Conrad, and G. J. Anderson 
(University of Idaho). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(July, 1958) pp. 796-801. 

Digest: Leghorn pullets were fed all- 
mash diets containing four, 20, and 
100 grams of procaine penicillin per 
ton of ration, beginning when the 
birds were five months old and con- 
tinuing for a 10-month laying period. 
For a part of the laying period (ninth 
through 43rd weeks) the laying house 
temperature was maintained at 75 to 
80°F. 

“The feeding of procaine penicillin, 
either before or after the introduction 
of high environmental temperature, 
did not improve shell quality as deter- 
mined by specific gravity of eggs. 

“Egg production, egg size, feed ef- 
ficiency, and livability were not im- 
proved by the treatments. Excellent 
production was obtained when the 
basal diet was fed and no stress fac- 
tors, other than the high temperature, 
occurred during the course of the ex- 
periment, 

“Body weight gain of birds during 

the first year of production was signi- 
ficantly improved by all levels of peni- 
cillin fed.” 
Comment: The increase in body 
weight gain of the penicillin-fed birds 
as compared with the control lot was 
0.22 to 0.3 pounds. The egg produc- 
tion was at the rate of 70.3 to 73.1 
per cent average for the four treat- 
ments. Duplicate lots were fed. 


There are 26 definite or probable 
-onstituents of milk, this important re- 
earch report indicates. The biblio- 
graphy of 201 references indicates the 
‘horoughness with which Massachu- 
etts Scientist Archibald attacked this 
‘imely subject. It was published last 
‘nonth in England. 


itle: Trace Elements in Milk, a Re- 
view — Part II. 
author: J. G. Archibald (Massachu- 
cetts Agricultural Experiment Station). 
‘ublication: Dairy Science Abstracts 
England), Vol. 20 (October, 1958) 
800-12. 
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C. W. Sievert 


try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


Feed Nutrition 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is r 

widely for his work. 


B. W. Fairbanks | 


Digest: This review, with a bibli- 
ography of 201 items, mentions 26 
elements as definite or probable con- 
stituents of milk. In alphabetical order 
the elements are aluminum, arsenic, 
barium, boron, bromine, chromium, 
cobalt, copper, fluorine, iodine, iron, 
lead, lithium, manganese, molybden- 
um, nickel, radium, rubidium, selen- 
ium, silicon, silver, strontium, tin, ti- 
tanium, vanadium, and zinc. 

An appraisal of the data indicates 
an average for normal cow’s milk of 
only 10 of these elements. Expressed 
as parts per million (ppm.) they are: 
arsenic, 0.05; boron, 0.2; cobalt, 0.001; 
copper, 0.13; fluorine, 0.15; iodine, 
0.04; iron, 0.45; manganese, 0.03; mol- 
lybdenum, 0.05; and zinc, 3.7. 

“Value for other species, except for 
copper, iron, and zinc in human milk, 
are too scanty and variable to justify 
any statements respecting average 
amounts. Averages for the three ex- 
ceptions noted are 0.5, 0.8, and 4.4 
ppm., respectively. In general, human 
milk appears to be richer in trace ele- 
ments than do either cows’, ewes’, or 
goats’ milk, and from what scanty in- 
formation is recorded the same seems 
to. be true for mares’ and sows’ milk. 

“Except for copper and iron the ef- 
fect of feeding supplements of specific 
elements, or feeds rich in such ele- 
ments, is to increase the amount of the 
element in cows’ and ewes’ milk. Re- 
sponse varies from relatively slight 
with zinc to considerable with cobalt, 
manganese, and molybdenum and very 
marked (as much as a hundredfold in 
some instances) with iodine. Copper 
and iron show no such response, al- 
though diets low in copper reduce the 
amount of the element normally 
present. 

“In all cases reported, colostrum 
from all species contained several times 
the amount of trace elements that are 


found in ‘normal’ milk. This appears 
to be the same wise provision of na- 
ture, recognized as true of certain oth- 
er constituents of milk, for safeguard- 
ing the nutritional welfare of the new- 
born young. 

“Some difference of opinion exists 
as to the form in which trace elements 
exist in milk. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement, however, that they 
are linked in organic complexes, per- 
haps ‘chelated,’ and that the concen- 
tration of some of them at least is 
higher in the fatty portion (cream) 
than in the solids-not-fat (skim milk). 
There is evidence that, although thus 
concentrated, iron and copper are pro- 
tein-bound and that this protein-metal 
complex is adsorbed on the surface of 
the fat globules.” 


Comment: We have quoted liberally 
from the summary and conclusions be- 
cause the author has done such an ex- 
cellent job in condensing a vast 
amount of material. There is much in- 
formation in this review, and both the 
Vermont Yankee and the Dumb 
Dutchman find a great deal of infor- 
mation for the feed man to consider. 

Take the data on selenium for exam- 
ple. This element becomes a problem 
in parts of Wyoming, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska, where there are out- 
croppings of selenium in the soil in 
some areas, resulting in the element 
getting into the plants grown on that 
soil that are toxic to cattle. One re- 
port cited shows that from 0.3 to 2.0 
ppm. of selenium was in the milk of 
cows grazing in seleniferous areas and 
no detectable amount in the milk of 
cows eating normal rations. 

Zinc can be fed into milk fairly 
readily and the use of zinc-coated con- 
tainers in feeding or watering cows 
raises the zinc content in milk a great 
deal. The normal average quoted, 3.7 
ppm., is that for milk from animals 
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that did not have access to zinc-coated 
containers. High values of zinc in 
milk, 11 to 32 ppm. have been noted 
due to contamination of feed or water 
in metallic containers. ; 

The feeding of iron and copper in 
the ration does not increase the 
amount of these elements. Both ele- 
ments are often found in larger than 
normal amounts in milk and milk 
products that have been processed 
(pasteurized, separated, etc.) due to 
contamination from iron and copper 
in piping and other dairy plant equip- 
ment. 

Milk is a good source of the en- 
zyme xanthine oxydase, and molyb- 
denum is a component of that enzyme. 
(Xanthine oxidase has been shown 
to contain approximately 0.03 per cent 


molybdenum). Here is another in- 
stance where a metal is a part of an 
organic compound that is needed in 
natural processes. Only a few years 
ago we learned that cobalt is a com- 
ponent of vitamin B,. To a certain 
extent these relationships have been 
known for some time — like iron in 
hemoglobin of mammals. It is always 
interesting to find new relationships 
and compounds that were not so well 
understood before. 

Milk is poor in iron, but when milk 
is dried on iron rolls then we get a 
much greater iron content in it. As a 
feed material milk is iron-poor, how- 
ever. 

This review is very well done and 
we recommend keeping the reference 
on file. 


Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


What Can I Pay for Feeder Pigs? by 
Morris White and J. H. Yeager, Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, Auburn, 
free. 

Alabama farmers buy a large num- 
ber of feeder pigs each year, accord- 
ing to this eight-page folder from the 
state experiment station. The purchas- 
es are expected to continue to in- 
crease. 

Three key factors influence how 
much a farmer can pay for his feeder 
pigs, the report states: expected price 
at marketing, feed efficiency of corn, 
and present and expected price of corn 
during growing and finishing period. 

Practical examples are used in the 
discussions of these factors. Tabulated 
material serves as a purchase price 
guide based on the above factors at 
varying prices and efficiency of corn. 

* * * 
Effect of Tranquilizers on Gain, 
Shrink, and Temperament of Beef 
Cattle, by T. C. Cartwright, Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
free. 

This six-page mimeographed prog- 
ress report from the Lone Star station 
reports observations on these three 
tranquilizers: hydroxyzene, tetrahydro- 
zoline, and isobutrazine. 

The exact mode of action of tran- 
quilizers is not entirely clear, the re- 
port points out, but in general they 
affect the higher brain center so as to 
cause a reduced reaction to excitement 
and allay anxiety or tension. 

“Logically, rate of gain and shrink- 
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age should, in turn, be affected,” the 
researcher states in the report. Gain, 
shrink, and temperament are consid- 
ered separately. 
* * * 

Feeding and Breeding Tests With 
Sheep, Swine, and Beef Cattle, Okla- 
homa Experiment Station, Stillwater, 
free. 

This is a 124-page publication con- 
taining 22 reports presented by Okla- 
homa staff members at Oklahoma 
State University’s 32nd annual live- 
stock feeders’ day. The event was held 
last April. 

In addition to the reports, a table of 
feeders’ day feed prices for 1957-58 is 
presented. The presentations cover 
sheep, swine, and beef cattle in the 
areas of breeding and feeding. 

Feed men will profit from knowl- 
edge of the results obtained by the re- 


searchers in their studies. 
* 


Doctor Squibb, by Lawrence G. Bloch- 
man, Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth av., 
New York 20, 372 pp. $5. 


The founder of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, now a part of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., was a rugged indi- 
vidualist who contributed much to 
modern medicine, particularly to the 
improved health and well-being of 
members of the armed forces. When 
young Edward Robinson Squibb be- 
came a navy doctor, he was appalled 
at the lack of adequate medicine stores 
and surgical equipment on navy ves- 


sels. Dr. Squibb was forceful and out- 
spoken and thanks largely to his direct 
approach he was able to effect many 
improvements in 19th century medi- 
cine. 

Author Blochman, best known as a 
mystery writer, has done an adequate 
although at times dull job in recount- 
ing Dr. Squibb’s life and his contribu- 
tions to the public welfare. His writ- 
ing is at its best when he draws direct- 
ly from the prolific papers left by Dr. 
Squibb. The colorful medical man is 
rightfully described as the “grand- 
father” of modern food & drug laws, 
for he worked closely with the 19th 
century pioneers whose efforts result- 
ed in the first pure food & drug act. 

The history of modern drug science 
contains many notable accomplish- 


ments of E. R. Squibb. This book does 


"a generally commendable job of sum- 


ming them up. 
* * * 


Official Reports, no charge. Write 
agencies directly: 


Indiana — Commercial Feeds, 1957, 
Purdue Experiment Station, Lafayette. 


Pennsylvania —- Commercial Feed 
Report, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, Harrisburg. 

Wisconsin — Commercial Feeds, 
1958, Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture, Madison. 


New Hess Sales Quartet 
Spotted Over Nation 


A new sales quartet for its feed medica- 
tions and animal health package products 
has been appointed by Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 

The new salesmen are Joseph P. Bartley, 
Herbert Johnson, Donald Lawyer, and 
James Ward. Formerly with a Boston firm, 
Mr. Bartley will sell for Hess in northeast- 
ern New England. 

Mr. Johnson, who will serve in Tennes- 
see, previously was with an _ insurance 
company. Mr. Lawyer has been assigned 
the Dakotas as his sales area. 


A graduate of the University of Georgia. 
Mr. Ward will reside at Athens, serving 
Hess as a sales trainee in the Carolinas. He 
majored in agricultural education and eco- 
nomics at the university. 


The University of Illinois has purchased < 
Strong-Scott mixer for its research layou! 
at Robbs. 


CYANAMID GRANT 

American Cyanamid Co., New Yor! 
City, has provided a grant-in-aid to Mich: 
gan State University for continuance © 
ruminant studies involving the technique 0 
rumen-duodenal fistula or surgical openings 
Drs. C. A. Lassiter and C. F. Huffman ar 
supervising the studies. 
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Appearance may be improved through better design, sharper 
color printing, reproportioning, or better choice of outside wall. 


A frank discussion with us may result in a more attractive bag, 
reduced production costs and increased sales of your product. 


When will you talk with our representative? 


KRAFT BAG | 
ORATION 


S620 Fittn -Avennuc, ark 20 
Daily Mews hicare’ 


mills 


0) We are interested in improving our bag. 


0 Weare interested in your Kraftpacker. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. ZONE___STATE. PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCT MFD. 
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than any beg fil FB 
“machine of its type! 


‘Pellet Mills : 


Complete of Every 100 HP Molt 
° with 2 Liquid Duty with 1 
Pelleting Component: Feeders 
@ Hard Pellet Mill @1 Minute Changeover 
@ Liquid Conditioning from pellets to Wenger- 


Feeder (1 or 2 liquids) blended mash feeds 


@Metered Flow Pump or  @Control Panel for entire 


Pumps lleting system 
@ Meter for each liquid 
@Pellet Mash Feeder @ Automatic controls 


@Steam Conditioner throughout 


@ Hi-Speed Mixer or Multi: @ Optional Hi-Molasses 
Blender pellet extruder 

Never satisfied with things as they have been, 

Wenger engineered the Multi-Duty for lower- 

ing costs and improving production. 

50 HP Multi-Duty 


with Draver type percentage Feeder 
(motorized variable speed drive optional) 


Multi-Duty produces every major type of feed in 
demand today from a single packaged unit Pellet Mill 


® Hard pellets (with or without liquids) 
® Wengerblended mash feeds (1 or 2 liquids) 
@ Hi-Molasses pellets (optional) 


Only WENGER Multi-Duty Offers such ECONOMIES 


i Buster @ in total equipment cost @in floor space 
Hi-Molasses @in man hours per ton of : 
‘Pellet Mill - =sproduction @ in installation costs 
@in operations @ in minimizing contamination 
@in liquid proportioning ~~ hazards 


100 HP 
Multi-Duty 
as Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mill 


Horizontal Pellet Coolers. 
Crumble Rolls anc 
Scalper not shown here. 


Write for complete information. 


SABETHA, KANSAS : PHONE 111 
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In Texas one expects things to be 
big. Even there, though, it comes as 
somewhat of a surprise to find a re- 
gional feed operation on the grand 
scale of that of Texas Farm Products 
Co. 


PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUC 


From its headquarters in Nacogdo- 
ches, Texas, the company’s Lone Star 
feeds and fertilizers are distributed 
over all of east Texas and western and 
southern Louisiana. The Lone Star 
red, white, and blue striped trucks are 
among the most familiar sights on the 
highways of the area. 

Some idea of the extent of the Lone 
Star operation can be gained from the 
fact that: 

Its employes number more than 400. 

Its feed production capacity is 125,- 
000 tons annually. 

It serves hundreds of independent 
dealers, besides operating five big re- 
tail stores and a distribution warehouse 
at Alexandria, La. 

Its fleet of trucks and vehicles is 
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Family Feed 
Quality Standards Win 
Laurels for Texans 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Nacogdoches, Tex. 


one of the largest owned by a private 
carrier in the state of Texas. 

Its elevators hold 600,000 bushels of 
grain, approximately 300 carloads. 

It operates an 800-acre experimental 
farm as a field laboratory where end- 
less experiments and research are car- 
ried on to develop a better product. 
The model, showplace farm is stocked 
with and breeds polled Hereford beef 
catle, Guernsey dairy cows, and York- 
shire bacon hogs. 

Company Background 

Texas Farm Products Co. was found- 
ed in 1930 by M. S. Wright Sr., pres- 
ent chairman of the board. Mr. Wright 
now gives most of his time to direct- 
ing the operation of the experimental 
farm. 

Associated with Mr. Wright in the 
founding of the company was his eld- 
est son, M. S. Jr., better known as 
Steele, who is now president and gen- 
eral manager of the concern. 


LONGEVITY in service is a tradition 
among both management and employes at 
Texas Farm Products Co. Here the firm's 
founder and chairman, M. S. Wright Sr., 
left, confers a 25-year pin on son Steele, 
president of the firm. The big feed 
manufacturing plant of this fast-moving 
east Texas concern is pictured below. 
Seven additional photos of Texas Farm 


Products’ operations follow on other pages. 
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Fe ‘ers like Mr. Edwin Fahrenholz who have 
tri a beef supplement containing Terramycin 
ha learned it pays off in extra performance 
in .e feedlot ... and extra profits at market. 
He ’s Mr. Fahrenholz’s report: “I fed out one 
grc 9 of steers on a supplement with Terra- 
ms nin it. The Terramycin group brought 
25 nts per hundred more at the market place 
wh e they were sold on a dressed basis. What’s 
mo , the Terramycin group appeared to be in 
bet r condition while in the feedlot.” 


ways sell feeders 
like Mr. Edwin Fahrenholz 
your beef supplement. 


Tell them: 


1. Gains are increased an average of 8% with 
your beef feedlot supplement. 

2. Feed efficiencies are improved an average 
of 8%. 

3. Packers’ reports show improved dressing 
percentage, carcass quality and grade. 

4, Buyers report better bloom. 


5. Slaughter reports from many areas show 
fewor liver abscesses. 


6. Incidence of bloat was cut an average of 
76% and severity of attacks greatly reduced. 
7. Feeders report less trouble with foot rot. 

If you can’t tell your prospects and cus- 
tomers these things with your present feed- 
lot supplement, talk with your Pfizer 
representative . . . because you can use all 
seven of these benefits as sales points when 
your beef supplement contains Terramycin 
at the recommended level. 


Supplements for 


beef with potent 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 

6460 W. Cortland Street, Chicago 35 

7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 

5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 
1500 16th St.; San Francisco 3 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Sci: ce for the world’s well being 
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CENTRAL CONTROL BOARD 


Three other sons in the course of 
the years have joined their father and 
Steele in the management of the 
corporation’s complex business. Joe 
Wright is vice president and general 
superintendent; Tom Wright is vice 
president, sales and credit manager; 
and Richard Wright is vice president 
and manager of retail stores, poultry, 
egg, and hatchery divisions. 

Originally established as a fertilizer 
manufacturing plant, feed manufac- 
turing was added to fill in the fertilizer 
off season. 


Steady Growth 

The company started with four em- 
ployes. It has grown and expanded 
steadily until it is now one of the 
largest manufacturers of feed and fer- 
tilizer in the entire Southwest. 

A good many years ago M. S&S. 
Wright Sr. formulated a precept which 
has continually guided the company’s 
efforts. 

Mr. Wright said: “Our farmers and 
feeders must be able to buy our prod- 
ucts and convert them into a profit.” 

This objective is kept in mind in 
every move of the company. It 
prompts installation of new equipment 
to reduce manufacturing costs, experi- 
mental feeding to discover better for- 
mulas, new services to aid farmers and 
feeders, and other progressive meas- 
ures. 

Modern push-button feed and fer- 
tilizer plants, a modern truck fleet, 
modern warehousing and loading fa- 
cilities, and expertly trained and high- 
ly qualified personnel combine to of- 
fer Lone Star customers a service that 
is distinctive in its field. 

This service begins with the manu- 
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facture of a quality-controlled product. 
The ultra-modern push-button mill in 
which Lone Star feeds are produced 
was designed to take advantage of 
three factors that produce the highest 
quality feeds at reduced costs. 

These factors are: 

1) Bulk handling of ingredients. 

2) Manufacturing control from a 
central electrically - controlled push- 
button panel. 

3) Individual weigh-ups of each in- 
gredient for batch mixing. 

Adjacent to the mill are 16 silo-type 
concrete elevators towering 156 feet 
into the air. The elevator tanks are 
18 feet in diameter. 

Corn, oats, milo, and other grains 
are brought directly from the elevators 
to grinding bins and are ground 
through large Jacobson hammer mills 
into working bins, which are con- 
trolled from the master control room. 

Other bulk ingredients unloaded 
from rail cars and trucks are elevated 
by conveyors to the top of the mill, 
where they are distributed by screw 
conveyors into 38 bulk bins which 
hold approximately 50 tons each. 

The ingredient bins are spouted to 
a bank of air valves controlled by the 
master control room operator. In mix- 
ing formulas the exact amount of each 
ingredient is weighed on a Fairbanks- 
Morse scale at the control panel. A 
permanent record of each weighing is 
printed on tape for future reference. 

Antibiotics, vitamins, cod liver oil, 
and medications are premixed accord- 
ing to formula in a separate mixing 
unit before the final fixing operation 
and added to each formula as one in- 
gredient. 

After all ingredients are assembled 
into the weighing hopper, each batch 
is elevated to the top of the seven- 
story mill and discharged over large 
electric magnets, then run through 
high speed Richmond Gyro- Whip 
sifters. 

The batch is then accumulated in a 
surge hopper directly over a Hayes & 
Stolz horizontal mixer. As soon as one 
batch is mixed and discharged the con- 
trol room operator drops another 
batch into the mixer. 

From the mixer the batch flows in- 
to a steam-jacketed Hayes & Stolz mo- 
lasses mixer or to the four California 
pellet mills, which turn out 320 bags 
of Lone Star pellets per hour. 

Molasses feeds are weighed and 
sacked through automatic Richardson 
baggers specially designed for positive 


accuracy and speed. The bagger dis- 
charges 100 pounds every 10 seconds. 
Bags are automatically sewed and car- 
ried by conveyor to the warehouse. 


Pellets Score 

Most poultry feeds are sold in pel- 
leted or crumble form. The mashes 
are flowed directly from the horizon- 
tal mixer to the pellet mills. After pel- 
leting, the pellets are cooled and el- 
evated to large storage bins or cracked 
into crumbles, screened and conveyed 
to storage bins. 

Sacked feeds travel by conveyor belt 
from the bagging units into the big 
warehouse. There they are discharged 
onto a rotating picking table. 


PHOTOS opposite show from top left: 
1) Sacked feed moves to the rotating 
"picking" table from the sacking units, 
then is palletized for shipment or storage; 
2) Picking belt conveyor extends the 
entire length of the big Lone Star 
warehouse; 3) Fork-lift truck moves 
several hundred pounds of sacked feed 
into warehouse storage; 4) Sacks move 
to the covered truck loading area by 
means of belt conveyors; 5) Here is a 
portion of the big red, white, and blue 
truck fleet, familiar sight on southwestern 
highways; 6) A Lone Star bulk delivery 
truck places rations directly in the 

bulk bin of large-scale customer. 


From there the different sizes and 
kinds of feed are stacked on separate 
pallets. Then they are moved by fork 
lift trucks to the picking belt which 
carries feed to the loading dock, or 
moved into storage to await shipment. 

The picking belt, which runs the 
full length of the warehouse, is a great 
time and labor-saving device. 

When the shipping clerk calls for 
feeds to fill a particular order the bags 
are taken from the pallets alongside 
and placed on the belt. 

The belt carries them to the load- 
ing dock, where they are discharged 
onto a second conveyor belt that car- 
ries the feed directly into the feed 
trucks, several of which can be loaded 
simultaneously. 


Bulk Trade 

Many Lone Star broiler raisers now 
get feed deliveries in bulk. The mil! 
operates four big bulk delivery trucks 
which deliver the feed into seven-ton 
bulk tanks on the feeder’s farm at a 
cost to him of $2 less per ton than 
sacked feeds. Lone Star places the feed 
tank on the farm at no cost to the 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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PROFIT EXTRAS* 


aul 


Full factory training for Owners and Operators including instruction 
in operation, maintenance, sales and merchandising! 


Daffin Mobile Mill Route System, complete with supplies and instruc- 
tion; a Proved Plan for Profit! 
; in your own trade territory! 


Advertising and promotion material, keyed to your particular needs 


A network of convenient Daffin Service Parts Depots manned by 
trained personnel for all your service needs! 


RESOLVE NOW TO INVESTIGATE THESE DAFFIN ADVANTAGES! 


BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS DAFFIN PACKAGED FEED PLANTS 
JENNESSEE—Knoxville-Memphis TEXAS—Houston 
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SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: ALABAMA—Montgomery CANADA—Toronto GEORGIA—Perry ILLINOIS—Springfield INDIANA—Indian- 
apolis l1OWA—Cedar Rapids-Sioux City KENTUCKY—Shelbyville MICHIGAN—Detroit MINNESOTA—Rochester MISSOURI—North 


_@Kansas City NEW YORK—Syracuse NORTH CAROLINA—Laurinburg OHIO—Dayton-Youngstown PENNSYLVANIA—Lancaster 
VIRGINIA—Lynchburg WISCONSIN—Oconomowoc 


Pracesung 


* DAFFIN® “MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3158 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


How to Outsell Your Competitors 


Writing from his new permanent 
home in sunny Miami, Selling Ex- 
pert Everett discussed the importance 
of having active competition. He ap- 
proaches this topic from an unusual 
standpoint and makes it clear why 
competitors are valuable to every busi- 
nessman and particularly to every 
salesman. 

Three key factors involved in mak- 
ing a business grow are cited by Ralph 
Everett as he leads into his main 
points. As you read this column, pon- 
der its meaning in relation to you and 
your business. 


t 
SELLING SELLING SELLING SELLING SELLING SE 


You should love your competitor 
because his competition makes it pos- 
sible for you to have a sales job. Sec- 
ondly, you should love your competi- 
tor because without competition we'd 
have a socialistic state and none of us 
wants that to happen. Thirdly, and 
most important, you should love your 
competitor because you can leave the 
less desirable customers for him to sell 
and service. And that brings us to the 
crux of this article. 


Freeing the Undesirables 

How do you intelligently turn over 
your undesirable customers to your 
competitor? How do you develop new 
and profitable business with people 
who want to grow and prosper — peo- 
ple who have the character, capital, 
and capacity to grow and prosper? It 
takes three things: 

Knowledge 
Work 
Ability 

In order to sell a good customer 
who wants to grow and prosper, the 
salesman must know as much about 
livestock and poultry production as 
the customer he is trying to sell. He 
should be able to command complete 
confidence in his ability to help his 
customer solve basic production prob- 
lems. There is no substitute for know- 
ing your product and what it will do. 
The salesman who wants to sell and 


Valley Grain Co. of Burwell, Neb., has pur- 
chased Burwell Grain & Feed Co. Jesse 
Williams will continue as manager. 
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keep the good accounts must know 
what his products are, what they will 
do, how they accomplish the results 
expected, and how to apply the prod- 
ucts to get the desired results. 


Then Work at It 

The second factor is work. Some- 
times we hear people say that a sales- 
man is lucky. Luck is a rather difficult 
term to define. The percentage of peo- 
ple who make their way through life 
by luck is extremely small. 

If you don’t believe it, try making 
your living by playing the horses and 
you'll soon find out what your luck 
rating is. The proper way to spell luck 
is W-O-R-K. The salesman with the 
“want-to” quickly discovers there is 
no substitute for work. 


He quickly discovers that the sales- 
men who command the business from 
the best accounts are neither fat nor 
thin, homely nor good looking, curly 
haired nor bald, young nor old, nor 
lucky. He quickly finds out that suc- 
cess depends in large measure on the 
“want-to” to work. 


Knowledge of the product and the 
““want-to” capacity for hard work is a 
measuring stick for the number of 
sales. Increase your knowledge and 
your work hours and invariably your 
sales will increase. But these things in 
themselves are not the complete an- 
swer. 


Ability Vital 

The third factor is ABILITY. 

Ability is the factor that determines 
the quality of your salesmanship, your 
ability to sell the big buyers, your abil- 
ity to hold the big accounts. You may 
have all kinds of knowledge and an 
infinite capacity for hard work, but 
unless you recognize the indisputable 
fact that your ability, built and culti- 
vated over a period of years, can con- 
trol the quality of your sales work, 
you are forever doomed to have to set- 
tle for many second-best customers. 

This ability is made up of several 
factors: 

Your courage and persistence af 
fect the type of people you can sell. 

Your initiative and vision control 
the length and breadth of the road 
over which you will travel. 

Your confidence and enthusiasm 
will become contagious as you prog- 
ress up the ladder of success, infecting 
every prospect you come in contact 
with. Your tactfulness, your friendli- 
ness, and your honesty will mark you 
as a man to be respected. Finally, your 
sales management — the management 
of your own time spent with the cus- 
tomers who count — will determine 
your degree of success. 

So why not love your competitor 
and start showing your love for him 
by letting him take care of all the ac- 
counts you don’t want to have? 

Let him have those accounts which 
don’t pay their bills. 

Let him have those accounts who 
persist in following methods sadly out 
of date. 

Let him have those accounts which 
do not want to grow and prosper. 

How? By diligently acquiring more 
knowledge about your products, your 
feeding programs, and how you can 
solve basic production problems for 
prospective customers than your com- 
petitor is willing to do. 

Work harder than your competitor 
is willing to work. 

Develop your ability far beyond 
your competitor’s through courage, 
persistence, and confidence in a worth- 
while objective. This is how to love 
your competitor and like it. 
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—Family Team 
(Continued from page 41) 


grower so long as he remains in the 
Lone Star broiler program. 

The Lone Star poultry division is a 
complex operation in itself, serving all 
the needs of the grower. Millions of 
broilers are raised annually under the 
Lone Star program. 

Buying, booking, feeding, manage- 
ment supervision, and marketing of 
these broilers is handled by personnel 
of the Lone Star broiler department. 

Many of these men are college- 
trained in poultry husbandry. All are 
highly skilled and experienced. They 
check each grower’s birds and facili- 
ties each week, to guard against pos- 
sible disease and unfavorable devel- 
opments. 

All inspection reports are forwarded 
to Harry German, the company’s na- 
tionally known nutritionist and re- 
search director, who personally super- 
vises the work of all servicemen, as 
well as feed formula research. 

When the broilers are ready to mar- 
ket, Lone Star trucks pick them up, 
haul them to the best market, and sell 
them for the account of the grower. 


Delivery Setup 

Naturally, moving a feed produc- 
tion the size of that of Texas Farm 
Products requires an expertly coordin- 
ated sales and delivery force. 

Approximately a dozen Lone Star 
feed salesmen call on from 30 to 40 
merchants and dealers a day, servicing 
each account every week of the year. 
Every order secured by the salesmen 
is processed and delivered the same or 
the following day. 

Salesmen phone in orders twice a 
day. Orders are taken on a dictaphone 
recording machine which makes a per- 
manent record of them. The record is 
played back and the order and invoice 
made up by IBM accounting machines. 


Little time is lost in getting the or- 
der to the shipping department, which 
works around the clock. There the 
order is filled, routed, and loaded on 
a truck, 

One can’t be on the road long in 
the area without meeting one of the 
attention-getting red, white, and blue 
striped Lone Star trucks. The same 
red, white, and blue stripes identify all 
feed sacks, and it is safe to say there 
are few people in the area who do not 
recognize this insignia. 

A well organized advertising depart- 
ment plays its part in the merchandis- 


ing of Lone Star feeds and fertilizers. 
Advertising Manager Gordon Riley 
conducts a widely varied program for 
keeping the firm name and its prod- 
ucts before the buying public. 


Promotion Ideas 

One outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram is the use of direct mail. 

The advertising office has 30,000 
address plates for farmers, stock grow- 
ers, and poultry raisers in its terri- 
tory and 2,500 for feed and fertilizer 
dealers. 

These are broken down into special- 
ized lists, identified by tabs which en- 
able the addressing machine to auto- 
matically sort out and address any de- 
sired list. 

The cards, letters, feeding programs, 
and other mailing pieces which go out 
at intervals generally have the familiar 
red, white, and blue stripes and the 
brand insignia to identify them. 

One interesting item in the direct 
mail program is an eight-page, pro- 
fusely illustrated “Lone Star News,” 
which is published at intervals. It 
ranges from tabloid to full newspaper 
size. 
The larger issues of “Lone Star 
News” usually cover the full range of 
company activities, with many pictures 
of facilities and personnel. Smaller is- 
sues may be limited to a single phase 
of activities, such as a recent one en- 
tirely devoted to a new “pig factory” 
program. 

The Wrights are progressive citi- 
zens who take an active part in com- 
munity, state, and industry affairs. 

Steele Wright, for example, was in 
1957 cited by the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce as a “man of the month,” 
principally for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of East Texas agriculture and 
his work as chairman of the organiza- 
tion’s agricultural committee. 

It was noted in the citation that he 
had served as a director of both the 
Texas Feed Manufacturers association 
and the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
association, and as chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Texas 
Manufacturers association. 

Steele Wright was a featured speak- 
er last month at the dedication of Tex- 
as A & M College’s new dairy & bio- 
chemistry building. His theme con- 
cerned the importance to the feed in- 
dustry of research in nutrition and 
biochemistry. 

Said Mr. Wright: 

“It has been estimated that in spite 
of all the rapid progress made in nutri- 


tion, only some 35 per cent of the po- 
tential has been achieved. The build- 
ing we are dedicating here, although a 


monument to the achievments of the: 


past, is also a challenge to the great: 


unknown of the future.” 

He is a past vice president of the 
Nacogdoches Chamber of Commerce, 
a member of the Rotary club, and a 
deacon in the Presbyterian church. 

It would take a two-volume book to 
tell the full story of Texas Farm Prod- 
ucts Co. and the men who have made 
Lone Star feeds and fertilizers house- 
hold words in east Texas and Lou- 
isiana. 

It’s a story of Southwestern success 
that has been attained by producing 
quality products that farmers and 
feeders are able to buy and convert 
into a profit. 


Estimate Canada’s 1958 
Flaxseed, Soya Harvest 


The Foreign Agricultural service expects 
Canada’s flaxseed crop to be nearly 23.4 
million- bushels, 22 per cent larger than 
last year’s harvest. This reflects a seven per 
cent increase from the service's first esti- 
mate. 

Soybean output now is estimated at near- 
ly 64 million bushels, down less than one 
per cent from the record crop of 1957. The 
service earlier had expected the harvest to 
be seven per cent more than the current 
estimate. 


New Ross (Ind.) Grain Co. has installed a 
new Jacobson mixer. 


Albers Milling Co. is now in production at 
its new Eugene (Ore.) feed mill. 


THE FEED BAG 


“Just because we remodeled the farm, 
| shouldn't have to dress like this!" 


BY BOB SEEMAN 
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Today, as a million years ago, rumi- 
nant animals have a major advan- 
tage as producers of meat and milk 
for human food. In their ‘“‘first 
stomach” or rumen, cattle, sheep and 
goats have billions of micro-organ- 
isms at work, tearing down fiber and 
digesting feedstuffs to provide the 
animals themselves with more feed 
value out of a high-roughage ration. 


Modern science is developing many 
new aids for making this ruminant 
digestion even more efficient, to pro- 


She “packs a paunch” for profits! 


duce more meat and milk at low cost. 
One is the use of PROCADIAN® 
Urea as a quick and economical 
source of protein. Another is the use 
of larger amounts of coarse roughage, 
which is digested faster and more 
completely by the rumen micro-or- 
ganisms getting the PROCADIAN 
Urea source of protein in a balanced 
concentrate. 


The high concentration of 
PROCADIAN Urea as a source of 
protein leaves room in the feed for- 


PROCADIAN’ UREA 


FEED MIXTURE 
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The quick source of protein in mixed feeds 


mula for all the energy, minerals, 
vitamins and other nutrients needed 
to make digestion and milk or meat 
production more efficient. 


PROCADIAN Urea is a pure, free- 
flowing product that is ideal for 
feed formulation. It is supported by 
a powerful, educational advertising 
campaign that tells your customers 
to “‘look for urea on the tag”’ in 
buying feed. It pays to let your 
customers know that you are using 
PROCADIAN Urea in your feeds. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Branch offices in leading farming areas. 
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is your bagging operation 


OVER-ENGINEERED? 


} You need the new SOUTHLAND PACKER! 

i @ IT’S VERSATILE! This one compact unit handles the entire range of 

feed products (except those of high molasses content). 

" @ IT’S SIMPLE! Just one scale system, not two or three—fewer moving 

parts and wear points. 

4 @ QUICK CHANGE-OVER! A single, simple adjustment changes 

' from 25-lb. to 50-lb. to 100-Ib. bags . . . in merely a matter of minutes. 
@ HIGH PRODUCTION! Up to twenty 25-Ib. or 50-Ib. bags per 

/ minute, or twelve or more 100-Ib. bags, with accurate weight. 

@ DURABLE, RUGGED! Heavier, more rigid construction—generous 
, use of stainless steel and non-corroding nylon bushings. 


The SOUTHLAND costs less, saves more . . . less spillage and 
dusting; minimum headroom and floor space; simple installation and 
maintenance. Enthusiastic users say it’s “‘tops’”’ in dependability. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


525 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 


Please send me free complete information on the new SOUTHLAND PACKER. 


Indi 


Company 


Street 


City, Zone, State 
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All this, complete, less conveyor 


In its 72nd year of service to farm- 
ers east of the Mississippi, an expand- 
ing New England feed manufacturer is 
investing heavily in research, firmly 
convinced that only constantly-im- 
proved products will enable it to do its 
job in a manner which will both serve 
agriculture well and return a fair 
profit. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


When Charles M. Cox entered the 
grain and feed business the day after 
Thanksgiving in 1886, he had only 
$1,000 to invest in his new endeavor. 
In 1958, the firm he founded, now 
known as Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., is a 
multi - million - dollar operation with 
plants in six states and dealers all over 
the eastern United States. 

The story of Wirthmore Feeds as it 
exists today parallels closely the prog- 
ress of New England agriculture. The 
horse -and- buggy days are well in 
the past in the agricultural East and 
Wirthmore’s modern production and 
research facilities are right up with 
the times and sometimes half a step or 
so ahead. 


On June 30, 1958, President Robert 
F. McLeod and the entire Wirthmore 
headquarters family moved from 
crowded quarters at 177 Milk st. near 
the Boston waterfront to a functional 
structure on five acres of green lawns 
in suburban Waltham. It’s a modern, 
practical building which also manages 
to be a handsome landmark overlook- 
ing the blue water of the Cambridge 
reservoir 15 miles west of Boston and 
on the main artery around the metrop- 
olis. The two-story building contains 
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Challenge Future 
Squarely Plans 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Waltham & 
Berkley, Mass. 


50,000 square feet of space and is a 
far cry from Founder Cox’s tiny brok- 
erage office of 72 years ago. 


The Mills 

Wirthmore has no production units 
at Waltham. It does, however, operate 
feed mills at Bridgewater, Mass., and 
Concord, N. H., both only 90 minutes 
from headquarters. At Bridgewater 
the firm name is Eastern Grain Co. 

and at Concord, Wirthmore Stores. 
In the South, Wirthmore carries on 
both wholesale and retail feed manu- 
facturing at its Wirthmore Mills unit 
at Hickory, N. C. The Delmarva broil- 
er production area is covered through 
THIS portrait of the 
late Charles M. Cox 
hangs in the main 
lobby of the new 
Wirthmore Feeds 
headquarters building 
at Waltham, Mass., a 
suburb of Boston. 
Mr. Cox himself was 
an accomplished artist 
and a number of his 
paintings, newly 
restored, are hung in 
the conference room 
at Waltham. Photo 
by The Feed Bag 


of the Cox portrait. 


a progressive eastern shore retail feed 
manufacturing operation, Nagel Feed 
Service of Preston, Md. 

At Olean, N. Y., the production 
unit is Wirthmore Feed Co. The firm's 
former Kasco plant at Waverly, N. Y., 
is now known as Wirthmore Mills. 
This specialized unit produces Kasco 
dog food for the Wirthmore parent 
company, Corn Products Co. Farther 
west, at Toledo, Wirthmore’s large 
mill turns out a full line of feeds. 

The two largest Wirthmore feed 
plants are Crosby Milling Co. at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., and St. Albans (Vt.) 
Grain Co., each of which can turn out 
more than 1,250 tons of formula feeds 
a day. 


Corporate Setup 
With this network of plants, Wirth- 
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PRESIDENT BOB MC LEOD 
He started as a mill hand. 


more produces feeds which are sold all 
over the East, south through the Car- 
olinas, and west to the Ohio-Indiana 
border and including the state of 
Michigan. The current payroll of 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., carries over 
1,600 names. 


A remarkable 35 per cent of all 
employes have been enrolled as mem- 
bers of the firm’s 10/25-Year club, 
indicating their periods of service with 
Wirthmore. President Bob McLeod 
succeeded Monroe Lorimer on his re- 
tirement. Mr. Lorimer previously had 
taken over the reins from Arthur F. 
Hopkins, who in turn had become 
president on the death of Charles M. 
Cox. 

Bob McLeod joined the company as 
a mill employe at St. Albans, Vt., from 
there transferred to the retail depart- 
ment later becoming a store supervisor 
for Vermont and New Hampshire, 
and then was advanced to the Boston 
office. In 1947, he was elected a vice 
president and five years later executive 
vice president. Since January of 1955, 
he has been president. 

Mr. McLeod’s two executive vice 
presidents are equally experienced. 
Granville M. Bond, for example, was 
working for Eastern Grain Co. of 
Maine in 1933 when the Wirthmore 
organization acquired that firm. He 
had been a salesman for five years. 
Then Mr. Bond served as Maine stores 
supervisor for another five years and 
in 1939 came to Boston to work in 
the purchasing department. In 1944 
he became a vice president and in 1952 
was elected vice president & treasurer. 
Mr. Bond become one of the firm’s 
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two executive vice presidents on Jan. 
13, 1956. 

The other, Dinsmore Worthing, 
joined the company in 1926 at Port- 
land, Maine, as an employe of Maine 
Farmers Exchange. He was trans- 
ferred to Malden, Mass., and later be- 
came manager of that plant, in 1938. 
Two years later, Mr. Worthing was 
transferred to Boston to become a 
member of the purchasing department. 
He was elected a vice president in 
1947 and an executive vice president 
in 1956. During the Korean war, Mr. 
Worthing was in government service 
in Washington, D. C. 


Production 
Silas R. Renaudette, vice president 
in charge of production, is responsible 
for turning out the feed, assisted by 
Warren Harding and Stanley Juscen. 
Mr. Renaudette started at the St. Al- 
bans mill in 1926 as a millhand. He 


GRANVILLE M. BOND 


sales manager, assisted by Harry 
Grant, poultry sales, and Carl Abra- 
hamson, dairy sales. General manage- 
ment of company stores operations is 
the responsibility of John Schuhle. 
This is a particularly important assign- 
ment because feed sales through com- 
pany-owned outlets account for about 
half of total Wirthmore output. 

Production and sales both have to 
be preceded by 


Research 
which is the responsibility of Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Glista, a corporate vice presi- 
dent, who is a highly capable nutri- 
tionist. Dr. Glista’s staff is led by 
Robert Bickford, Winston Pierce, and 
Drs. Kendall Dolge and David Libby. 
Their work is both affected by and 
affects 

Purchasing 
of ingredients, packaging materials, 
and equipment. Robert Richards is 


DINSMORE WORTHING 


Veteran staff members are executive vice presidents. 
(Photo of Mr. Bond by The Feed Bag) 


became foreman, mill superintendent, 
and in 1955 vice president in charge 
of production. Once the feed is made, 
the output is turned over to 


Sales 
where John E. Sawyer functions as 
vice president in charge of distribu- 
tion. He started as an accountant at 
the St. Albans mill in 1928 and even- 
tually became manager there. In 1952, 
he was transferred to Wirthmore 
headquarters as an administrative as- 
sistant. From 1954 to 1957, Mr. Saw- 
yer was in charge of the retail division 
at Greenfield. He returned to head- 
quarters last summer. 


Robert Emmons is the Wirthmore 


vice president charged with purchas- 
ing responsibilities. He is assisted by 
Hugh Learnen and Perl Farrington. 


Arthur H. Irwin Jr. is treasurer of 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., and Gerald 
W. Hopkins is company secretary. 


Right-Hand Men 

Of key importance in the general 
management setup at Wirthmore are 
the firm’s two administrative assistants 
to the president. Everett Berry former- 
ly managed the feed mill at Olean, 
N. Y., while Warren Hendrickson had 
served in the research division, pur- 
chasing, and in field service. Both 
were named to their present posts 
early in 1957, 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, good feed, but also his customers must have good 
your customers must make money if you are going breeding stock, good equipment, and good housing. 
to be permanently successful. To do this in the Eventually someone will sell all three in your area 
poultry field, a feed dealer must have not only a —it might as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


HONEGGERS & CO., FEED & FARM BUILDING Division, FAtrBURY, ILL. 


Ss 

ph> 
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Come rain or come shine 


She//builder is ready to serve 


you with the best pure crushed 


“ot 


reef oyster shell. Order Shellbuilder today sure. 


j 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + MELROSE BUILDING © HOUSTON, TEXAS / Territories open for qualified brokers. 
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VICE PRESIDENT RENAUDETTE 


He supervises manufacturing. 


Executive Committee 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of five officers: Messrs. Mc- 
Leod, Bond, Worthing, Sawyer, and 
Renaudette. 

Corn Products Co. acquired owner- 
ship of Wirthmore on June 30, 1955. 
Since 1929, Corn Products had held a 
substantial stock interest in the feed 
manufacturing firm. The Wirthmore 
operation now is a wholly-owned sub- 


sidiary of CP. 


Progress Plans 
Research is a keystone of progress, 
Wirthmore feels. As a result, the new 
headquarters structure at Waltham 
contains a laboratory setup equalled 


THIS IS WIRTHMORE'S BIG FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT AT BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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by few other feed manufacturers. Dr. 
Glista and his staff currently have 
4,000 birds in six laboratory animal 
rooms on feeding tests. 

The entire Wirthmore research 
staff numbers 45. Three men work full 
time on drug analyses alone, carrying 
on assays on a continuous basis. For 
protein work, the new laboratories in- 
clude 60 Kjeldahl units. All quality 
control testing is done at Waltham. 


The laboratories are designed and 
equipped to be able to utilize radio- 
active isotope for tracer work. The 
labs also carry on the usual biochemi- 
cal procedures such as microbiology 
and chromatography and quality con- 
trol work. 

Dr. Mark Bert is director of the lab- 
oratories and Dr. R. O. Brooke is re- 
sponsible for quality control. 


On the Farm 

Down at Berkley, Mass., the com- 
pany operates a 180-acre research 
farm managed by Herbert Hutchings 
Jr., whose assistant is Richard Koski. 
Test pens currently house 10,000 lay- 
ers and breeders, 13,000 replacement 
pullets, 3,000 turkeys, and 10,000 
broilers. Berkley research is conducted 
in some 300 test pens, holding up to 
650 layers. In addition, cage facilities 
house individual birds and mink. 
Range areas are provided for swine, 
turkeys, and replacement pullets. 

A new swine project at the farm 
should prove of value to the company 
in its sales from its Toledo mill. Dairy 
grants to the Universities of Connecti- 


VICE PRESIDENT SAWYER 
He moves the goods. 


cut, New Hampshire, and Maryland 
complement the research farm studies 
and feeding projects carried on by in- 
dependent farmers. 


Procedures 

All research projects to be carried 
on at the farm are specified in writing 
by Dr. Glista or one of his aides at 
Waltham. Reports also are submitted 
in writing from the farm to headquar- 
ters. Two or three times a week, Dr- 
Glista or one of his staff talks to Man- 
ager Hutchings at the farm concerning 
current projects. 

Research projects are highly varied 
at the Berkley farm because of the 
differences in livestock production 
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It’s coming your way—fast! The hottest, sellingest idea you ever 
profited from. A dynamic new merchandising plan—that hands the 
quality baler twine market to you on a platter. No other twine 
manufacturer can match it. Promoters of imported twine don’t 
even come close! 

It’s hot—and hush-hush. We don’t dare talk about it here i in 
front of everybody. You will get the full story from the Plymouth 
representative. He is calling on you soon. Hold everything until you 
hear from him. You'll be glad you did—and that’s a promise! — 

P. S. If you can’t wait, wire or phone us collect right now and 
we'll have this dynamic new profit plan on your desk within 48 hows. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPA NY 


Plymouth, Massachusetts - New Orleans, Loui: ana 
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which are evidenced in widely-separat- 
ed sections of Wirthmore’s big east- 
ern trading area. Southern broiler pro- 
ducers and New England dairymen 
vary widely in their research needs. 

The inside research work is imple- 
mented by close cooperation with east- 
ern colleges and experiment stations. 
Besides specific projects, Wirthmore 
has established no-strings-attached fel- 
lowships at Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and at Rutgers and has 
a grant-in-aid program at Connecticut. 

Wirthmore’s unique agricultural re- 
lations program includes participation 
in the Green Pastures plan for dairy 
farmers. This aims to upgrade the ef- 
ficiency of dairy farming through the 
cooperative work of extension leaders 
and others. 

The company also contributes to 
the National 4-H Club foundation and 
cooperates with 4-H and Future Farm- 
ers groups at state levels. It annually 
shows at the big Eastern States, Nepp- 
co, American Poultry & Hatchery fed- 
eration, Dixie, and Pennsylvania Farm 
show expositions. 

Moving Feeds 

Wirthmore Feeds has pioneered in 
the “bulk station” concept of feed dis- 
tribution. This plan involves rail ship- 
ment of formula feed in bulk from the 
manufacturer’s mill to a local storage 
unit. From this unit, company-owned 
or dealers’ bulk trucks haul directly 
to the feeder. 
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THIS IS THE ST. ALBANS (VT.) WIRTHMORE FEED MILL. 


Wirthmore sells through dealers 
and company-owned retail stores. De- 
liveries of bulk feed are customarily 
credited to dealers or the stores which 
make the sales. At present, Wirthmore 
operates bulk stations at Danielson 
and Fitchville in Connecticut, at Fair- 
field, Waterboro, and Thomaston in 
Maine, at Brattleboro, Vt., at Con- 
cord, N. H., and at Bridgewater, Mass. 

Thirty-nine company-owned bulk 
trucks, including units of nine and 12- 
ton capacity, deliver feed from the 
bulk stations to the large-scale feeders. 


However, feed is shipped from the 
mills to most of the bulk stations by 
rail. Most of the bulk feed is produced 
either at the Crosby or St. Albans 
mills. The longest rail shipment for 
bulk feed is some 250 miles. 


Wirthmore explains that its bulk 
station concept came about as a result 
of an increasing demand for bulk ra- 
tions by larger customers. The com- 
pany dubs its bulk stations as “satel- 
lite” feed mills. 

Grain-deficient New England, the 
biggest-volume trading area for Wirth- 
more, depends on formula feed pro- 
ducers for complete feed rather than 
supplement. More than 80 per cent of 
Wirthmore production is complete 
feed. 

Each Wirthmore bulk station serves 
a radius of approximately 40 miles. 
The company hauls bulk feed in its 
own vehicles, each composed of three 
or four compartments. With each bulk 
delivery, Wirthmore includes the re- 
quired number of feed tags in a glass- 
ine envelope, along with a printed 
weight ticket. This glassine envelope 
is affixed to the compartment’s Craw- 
lever and the compartment is closed 
with a lead seal. The feeder is invited 
to break the seal himself before his 
order is unloaded. 

Wirthmore has been learning con- 
stantly about bulk deliveries. Ideas 
like the sealed compartments demon- 
strate that it has learned a lot about 
bulk deliveries and how to make them 
more attractive to farmers. Right now 
about 25 per cent of company produc- 
tion moves in bulk. 


VICE PRESIDENT GLISTA 
He must look ahead. 


TREASURER IRWIN 


He oversees finances. 


(The Feed Bag Photos) 
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Critical B Vitamin Levels in your 


Chick Gro 


Total recommended 


Vitamin levels 
(Gm./ton) 
Riboflavin 4 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 
\ Niacin 25 
SF Choline 
’ Chloride 2000 
Vitamin B,2 3 


(mg./ton) 


Next time lack of 
stability in your 
a feeds has you 

oa temporarily off 
balance, why not short cut the worry 
with a fast call to your Merck Man. In 
most instances his practical suggestions 


} 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Ask the Merck Man 


will be of immediate value in selecting 
proper diluents, overcoming high mois- 
ture, coping with water-soluble mineral 
salts and circumventing excessive 
milling. 

If by chance the problem taxes his 
resources, he can throw into the fray 


Rations 


If you think that the vitamin con- 
tent of your chick grower feeds is 
lower than any of the levels shown 
at left, stop. Check the energy con- 
tent of the ration and then double 
check each individual vitamin. High 
calorie ingredients like corn, fats, 
etc. are poor sources of essential B 
vitamins and reduce feed consump- 
tion. Research proves that if one B 
vitamin is lacking others are very 
often lacking too. 

Under these circumstances and 
appreciating that natural foodstuffs 
vary widely in vitamin content, it’s 
just good formulating to double 
check all B vitamin levels every. 
time you change your type or source 
of ingredients. 

There’s one thing you can be sure 
does not vary and that’s Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures. Their vitamin 
content is absolutely consistent and 
disperses so uniformly in feed that 
every chick gets the right intake 
necessary for profitable growth. 


tne Merck technical service group with 
over 500 man-years of formulating ex- 
perience. In unusual cases your Merck 
Man can even bring to bear the full 
weight of the industry’s largest staff of 
research scientists. 

Merck sales offices in Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Merck &Co.,lnc.,Chemical Division, Rahway, N.J. 


VITAMIN MIXTURES AND VITAMINS 


WITH THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Now THE PROVEN 


PRODUCT OF CHOICE 
FOR PREVENTING 


COCCIDIOSIS 


This year’s unusually rainy and humid weather has resulted in 
heavy outbreaks of Coccidiosis. During this period Dr. Salsbury’s 
Unistat has been fed out to over 40 million birds. Our extensive 
investigations show that there have been very few if any outbreaks 
of Coccidiosis in flocks that have been medicated with Unistat. 


Why? Because Unistat was thoroughly tested before it was placed 
on the market. These tests proved that Unistat’s unique new formula 
combining a new drug discovery with other time-proven drugs gives 
a high degree of protection against the economically important 
forms of Coccidiosis. Unistat not only prevents Coccidiosis breaks 

. but at the same time permits birds to develop their immunity 
through controlled, sub-clinical infection. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Unistat also stimulates growth... 
improves feed conversion... gives 
birds better pigmentation. 


Only Unistat has stood the test against 
Coccidiosis so well making it the 
product of choice for the prevention 

of Coccidosis. Write for detailed data 
on Unistat today. 


Feed Products Division 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 


nation-wide service to the poultry industry 
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Sacked Feeds 

Many dairy accounts are now using 
bulk feed. However, those who prefer 
sacked feeds like reusable 100-pound 
burlap containers. The 10-ounce bur- 
lap stock allows reuse an average of 
seven times. In sections of its big trad- 
ing territory, Wirthmore finds 50- 
pound multiwalls the most popular 
containers. 


The Future 
A veteran management staff, a far- 
flung trade territory, extensive re- 
search facilities, an ever-expanding mil- 


lion-ton annual production capacity — - 


these facets of the modern Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., explain its program for the 
future: 


“We expect to develop our business 
through additional sales and distribu- 
tion from present plants and to expand 
our coverage geographically. We want 
to be ready for tomorrow today in 
every way we can.” 


Blatchford Sales Trophy 
Is Won by Curt Kneale 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co.’s Barwell sales- 
manship trophy this year was won by C. J. 
(Curt) Kneale, selected as outstanding 1958 
district sales manager by the Waukegan 
(Ill.) concern. Mr. Kneale’s district is Kan- 
sas and parts of Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

President James M. Flinn, left, is shown 
presenting the trophy to Mr. Kneale, who 
has been with Blatchford for two years. At 
right is Jack Sams, vice president and sales 
manager. 

The Barwell trophy was established 19 
years ago in memory of John W. Barwell, 
founder of Blatchford. Mr. Kneale received 
the trophy during Blatchford’s 1958 two- 
day sales meeting, held in the headquarters 
city. 

Theme of the 158th annual sales con- 
vention was “Shirt Sleeve Selling.” The 
meeting program included forums, talks, 
films, open floor discussions, and presenta- 
tion of new advertising and sales promotion 


WIRTHMORE is 
pacing the trend to 
bulk feed handling in 
the Northeast. Here 
one of its big truck 
fleet delivers directly 
from a bulk station or 
“satellite” feed plant 
to the poultry house 


of a large feeder. 


Next Month: Wirthmore Research Work 


CENTRAL SOYA DIVIDEND 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share. It is being paid Nov. 15 to 

stockholders of record on Oct. 24. 


Eugene and Margaret Alvord and Don- 
ald Simons have incorporated Centralia 
(Wash.) Feed Co. 


STALEY BOOSTS THREE 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., has 
promoted three in its formula sales depart- 
ment. The new appointees and their duties 
are Richard L. Kanakis, special accounts 
supervisor; George R. Russell, staff assis- 
tant; and Norman A. Kocher, sales co- 
ordinator. 


plans and materials. 

Products under discussion included Blatch- 
‘ford’s dog food, Vitadine, Swinex, Calf- 
Pab, calf meal, calf pellets, Calfadine, Pab- 
lets, and an expanded line of Demon oat 
products offered by Blatchford’s Des Moines 
plant. 


First Trainload Shipment 
From Big H lowa Plant 


The first complete trainload of Big H 
cattle feeds to be shipped from the Indian- 
ola (Iowa) plant of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, Ill., touched off a large celebra- 
tion attended by members of the press, ra- 
dio, and television and Big H feed handlers. 

The feed was to be delivered to Big H 
dealers in the western division. Honegger 
officials and Ray Steele, vice president of 


RAY STEELE 


the Indianola plant, served as hosts for the 
one-day celebration. 

The Indianola plant was destroyed by 
fire shortly after it was acquired by Hon- 
eggers’ 214 years ago. A modern mill was 
built on the same site. The western division 
includes Iowa, Missouri, and Minnesota. 


Central Soya Earnings, 
Sales Set New Record 


Sales and earnings for its fiscal year end- 
ed Aug. 31 were at all-time highs, Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., has re- 
ported. Net income rose 44 per cent. 

Net income after taxes was $6,718,126. 
Net sales were nearly 226 million dollars. 
The concern’s feed division, McMillen Feed 
Mills, had the largest tonnage in its history. 
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There are areas in the world where 
it is entirely uneconomical to grow 
grains to feed animals to produce meat 
for human consumption. Instead, those 
grains are too valuable as food ‘for di- 
rect human consumption to be sub- 
jected to the inter- 
mediate process of 
producing meat, 
milk, or eggs for 
human beings. In 
those areas all ani- 
mals and poultry 
must subsist on 
the forages of the 

land. 

The Dehy Datar We in the Unit- 
ed states may not be even close to that 
sort of an agricultural economy, but 
we contend that there is no reason- 
able excuse for our not recognizing 
the need to do further building on the 
sound foundation of utilization of 
those crops which build the soil and 
constitute such a large proportion of 
our animal feeds, and which are un- 
suitable for direct human consump- 
tion. 

Forages, such as alfalfa, occupy a 
very important position on the farms 
of America. Pasture grasses, cereal 
grasses, and legumes constitute over 
one-half of the livestock feed of our 
country. They are the backbone of 
the livestock industry. 

About 10 per cent of the total 
arable land area is in hay and pasture, 
approximately 183 million acres. Hay 
acreage harvested in 1955 was 75 mil- 
lion acres, yielding 113 million tons, 
valued at 21% billion dollars. In that 
year it was estimated that the harvest- 
ed hay alone, not pasture, made it the 
third highest crop in value. 

Total Value 

If the same value per ton is assigned 
to the pastured crop then the total val- 
ue of all forages from both improved 
pastures and harvested hay would be 
about seven billion dollars, far greater 
than the corn crop value. Alfalfa in 
that year accounted for 28 million 
acres and yielded 59 million tons. De- 
hydrated alfalfa in that crop year 
amounted to 1,164,000 tons, valued 
conservatively at 51 million dollars. 

Dehydration of alfalfa, grasses, and 
clovers is a very major improvement 
in the preservation of these forage 
crops for better utilization of their in- 
herent values the year around. Dehy- 
dration properly carried out from cut- 
ting cycle to pellets stored under non- 
oxidizing gases and, we hope soon to 

be protected by good antioxidants up 
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to point of feeding, saves a far larger 
percentage of the valuable nutrients 
than any other method now available. 

This is not to say the invention of 
hay baling was not a great forward 
step in crop handling, or that the mak- 
ing of silage is not a fine thing. How- 
ever, losses both physical and chemical 
are excessive in both suncuring and 
ensiling of forage crops. Shattering, 
leaching by rain or dew, oxidation and 
respiration losses are very considerable 
in the making of hay. Also, common 
practice in hay making is to allow 
much greater maturity in the growing 
plant with the consequent dilution of 
some of the nutrient factors and an in- 
crease in the fiber and lignin fractions. 
Ensiling is good, but only for on-the- 
spot use in feeding. 


Future Prospects 

It is projected by economists that 
our requirements for beef and dairy 
products will increase by 25 per cent 
in the next 15 years. That will call for 
25 per cent increase in the forage 
feeds in the face of already over- 
stocked, over-grazed range land. 

Increased use of agricultural resi- 
dues such as corn cobs, straw, bagasse, 
and low-quality grass hays will have 
to be supplemented with more con- 
centrated, high-quality dehydrated for- 
age products to provide stimulus to 
the fiber digestion in the rumen. 

Almost every report at our recent 
technical alfalfa conference ended 
with a statement of need for further 
research on forages. Of course, there 
is no end point in research, for in al- 
most any research effort new avenues 
are opened which require further ex- 
ploration. 


ADA Research 

We are proud of ADA’s record of 
research. It is doubtful if any other 
association representing a single feed 
ingredient can match what we have 
done. In our 10 years expenditures in 
the research field better than 50 per 
cent of our total association income for 
that period has gone into that phase 
of our activities. 


\ssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


By JOSEPH! CHRISMAN 


merican 


Since our research program was in- 
itiated in 1949, we have supported re- 
search in 16 state colleges and experi- 
ment stations and one research founda- 
tion, for a total of $176,137. 

Of this total $109,080 has been for 
utilization research in nutrition, sub- 
divided into these categories: 


Poultry $42,312 
Beef 21,850 
Sheep 21,368 
Dairy 18,050 
Swine 5,500 


Of the balance of $67,057: $33,190 
has been expended on agronomic stud- 
ies; $19,367 has been devoted to chem- 
ical studies; $9,500 has been spent on 
antioxidant investigations and their 
toxicity; and $5,000 has gone for eco- 
nomic studies on marketing. 

Of the $64,000 additional which has 
been spent through research channels 
over $5,000 has gone into Alfalfa Ab- 
stracts. These abstracts are not con- 
fined to dehydration. They cover al- 
falfa from seed to consumption, en- 
compassing production, harvesting, 
composition, and uses. They go to a 
mailing list of 400 in land grant col- 
leges, universities, USDA personnel, 
as well as to feed manufacturers and 
our own members. This has been a 
service without charge. 


Other Projects 

In 1951 the western regional re- 
search laboratory was the scene of the 
first technical alfalfa conference, a 
joint endeavor of the lab and ADA to 
bring together growers, processors, 
and researchers in the field of dehy- 
dration for a day of exposition of the 
latest in research, production, and utili- 
zation of dehydrated green forage 
crops. This was repeated at the Al- 
bany (Calif.) laboratory in 1953, 1955, 
and 1957. 

It was decided early in 1958 that 
a fifth technical alfalfa conference 
would be held in an attempt to make 
them annual affairs instead of bien- 
nial. This fifth conference was held at 
Colorado State University in August 
of this year, still in cooperation with 
the western lab. We believe there is 
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both sufficient interest and enough 
new material annually to make possible 
a meeting every year. 

Speakers of these meetings have 
been from experiment stations, indus- 
trial concerns, and USDA. Talks have 
ranged from the highly practical solu- 
tion of current problems to extremely 
technical discussions of current re- 
search efforts. Copies of the proceed- 
ings have had wide distribution. 

Goals of Program 

Our aim in our own research pro- 
gram has, of necessity, been in the di- 
rection of obtaining information of 
such a nature that it can be directly 
applied to increase the use of our 
product. 

In the early days of our research 
program, we had a few projects of a 
more fundamental nature, such as the 
study at Kansas State College to de- 
termine the possibility of obtaining in- 
dustrially-useful chemicals from the 
lipid fraction of dehydrated alfalfa, 
one at Nebraska on the nutritional 
value of alfalfa fractions, and one at 
Colorado State on utilization of caro- 
tene in the animal body. 

We need much, much more of the 
more fundamental or basic type of uti- 
lization research on forage crops. 
While we fully appreciate the research 
needs in agronomy and soil science as 
related to growing these crops, we are 
of the opinion that such efforts have 
already out-stripped the capability of 
our industry and the feeding public 
to properly utilize the products of the 
forage field. The efficiency of utiliza- 
tion of forage crops has fallen behind 
the efficiency of utilization of the row 
crops and yet the former contribute 
greatly to soil beneficiation while the 
latter are soil depletion crops. 


What’s Ahead 

It is through the use of sod crops 
that permanent soil fertility can best 
be built up. Chemical fertilization 
which builds sod crops, with their 
tremendous root structure, to increase 
humus is the road to a permanent soil 
fertility bank, which can be checked 
upon periodically to withdraw cash as 
row crops. 

For this reason if for not other, 
forage crops are of paramount impor- 
tance in any research program which 
looks to the future. 


KELLOGG DIRECTOR 
Fred W. Thomas has been elected to the 
directorate of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo. Mr. Thomas recently was named 
executive vice president, a newly-created 
position. 
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New field proof that nf-180° 
is the best way yet to 
control hog scours 


When hog feed customers see 
their herd being devastated by 
necrotic enteritis or bloody dys- 
entery, they need help fast. Not 
stop-gap help, but a treatment 
that really works. 

You can give them that help 
with the new nf-180 treatment 
now proved effective in actual 
field use. Since this nf-180 use 
was introduced just a few months 
ago, hundreds of hog men have 
tried it with satisfaction .. . 
saved thousands of hogs from 
necro and bloody dysentery. Even 
where all other treatments have 
failed, nf-180 has done the job 
. . . stopped scouring, put hogs 
back on feed . . . straightened 
out runts. 

Scientists credit nf-180’s effec- 
tiveness to its unique ability to 
out-and-out kill germs...not just 
slow them down and provide the 
opportunity for resistant strains 
to develop, and unlike arsenic 
compounds, nf-180 is entirely safe. 


Experienced swine raisers are 
proving to themselves that nf-180 
is the first scours-treating feed 
medication that is really effec- 
tive against both necro and 
bloody dysentery. It opens the 
way to new opportunities for you, 
through ready-mixed feeds and 
custom-mixing service. Add nf-180 
to a complete ration at the rate 
of 300 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed this ration for 10 to 
14 days. 

It works! Saves pigs . . . satisfies 
customers and brings new ones, 
too. Get complete details from 
your Hess & Clark representative 
or write us for the nf-180 Swine 
Scours Service Kit. NT-8-7 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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By E. B. HANNAWALD 
Department of Agriculture 


Effective promotion of lamb as a 
menu headliner both in restaurants 
and homes has helped materially in 
moving this year’s above-average lamb 
production. The crop was seven per 


Lamb Crop tor °36é 
Is Up 4 Per Cent 


cent higher than the 10-year average 
of 1947-56 and four per cent above 
last year’s. 

Altogether, the lamb yield was 20.8 
million head, according to the federal 
Crop Reporting board. The accom- 
panying comments are by a member of 
the Agricultural Estimates division 


BOOST FALL SALES 


DRIED 


AND 
PROFITS 


A 


VYLACTOS 29th ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION september 29 thru November 29. 


Our Anniversary celebration ties in with your Fall Selling Season. 
Omalass and Scotcholass really move through the fall feeding 
season, and during this time we are offering a terrific premium 
program to thank you for your cooperation and business. 


Just a little push on either Omalass or Scotcholass and your sales 
will really climb. The finest dried molasses products on the market 
— easy to mix — perfect for bagged or bulk feeds — ideal for 


top dressing. 


It pays to sell Omalass and Scotcholass — and during our Anni- 
versary Celebration you get PREMIUMS, TOO! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS ON PREMIUM OFFER! 


INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 


‘Des Moines 13, lowa 


staff in the Agricultural Marketing 


service. 


FEEDING -FEEDING FEEDING FEEDING FEEDING 


The 13 western states (this includes 
South Dakota and Texas) produced 
five per cent more lambs than in 1957 
and two per cent above average. The 
lamb crop in the 35 remaining states © 
— the native sheep states — is four 
per cent larger than last year and 16 
per cent above average. 


Texas Leads 

In Texas, which supplies approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of the national 
total, the 1958 crop is 14 per cent 
above 1957 but seven per cent below 
average. 

The lamb crop percentage is a rec- 
ord high at 97. This is the number of 
lambs saved out of each 100 ewes one 
year or older on farms and ranches on 
Jan. 1, 1958. The average lamb crop 
percentage is only 90. This year’s fig- 
ure exceeds by two points the previous 
high of 95 in 1955 and 1956. Last year 
the figure was 94. 


Lambing Percentage 

The western states lambing percent- 
age, at 92, is four points above last 
year. The native sheep states percent- 
age is 108, compared with 106, and the 
Texas lambing percentage 81, com- 
pared with 72 in 1957. 

The number of breeding ewes one 
year and older on farms and ranches 
last Jan. 1 was one per cent above that 
on Jan. 1, 1957, while ewe lambs un- 
der oné year totaled 16 per cent above 
the number on Jan. 1, 1957. 

The number of early lambs, in the 
western states, was seven per cent 
more than a year earlier. Weather was 
favorable for lambing in much of the 
western area. 

Increases of two per cent in both 
breeding ewes and lambing percentag- 
es resulted in the increased number of 
lambs in the native states. 


R. A. Riepe New Big 


Assistant Controller 


Robert A. Riepe has been named assis- 
tant controller and assistant treasurer of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. He 
formerly was assistant plant controller and 
budget director for a farm implement man- 
ufacturer. 

Honeggers’ paid its fifth consecutive 
quarterly dividend on Nov. 15. The divi- 
dend consisted of 1 shares of common 
stock per 100 shares held, with fractional 
shares paid in cash. 


H 


Leland. (Ill.) Hatchery is a new Jacobson 
hammer mill owner. 
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Community Leadership 
Important Success 


By THEODORE P. THERY 
The Feed Bag Photos 


The prosperity of a long-established 
southern Wisconsin feed manufactur- 
ing company can be attributed in large 
part to its manager, popular for his 
contributions to the community and 
well-known for his business code. 


The company chalked up, sales of 
$301,454 in its fiscal year ended June 
30. Bulk feed now is in planning stag- 
es, soon to be adopted. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


Holding the reins of Edgerton 
(Wis.) Farmers Warehouse Co. is 
manager Norman Amundson, whose 
pride in management and Samaritan 
taste contribute vastly to the cuntin- 
ued growth of this retail feed manu- 
facturing concern. 

From coal pile to front office is 
Manager Amundson’s 21-year record 
with the 48-year-old corporation. Ed- 
gerton Farmers Warehouse has been 
located at 15 E. Fulton st. in Edgerton, 
population 3,500, since 1915. 

Comprising the board of directors 
are President Maurice Cooper, Vice 
President Halvor Hanson, Treasurer 
Adolph Olson, Secretary Malcolm 
Towns, Carl Nelson, Carl Scheildt, 
and R. E. Bussey. 

Ninety per cent of Edgerton Farm- 
ers Warehouse Co.’s feed sales are in 
its own Mohawk brand. Comprising 
the balance are sales of Mastermix, 
Full-O-Pep, Nutrena, and Murphy 
feeds. 

“In the month following the end 
of our last fiscal year,” Manager 
Amundson explained, “we sold some 
35 tons of poultry feed, 26 tons of hog 
feed, and. seven tons of dairy feed. 
These, of course, represent only Mo- 
hawk brand feeds.” 

Two key reasons for the firm’s suc- 
cess are a feed that does what the ca- 
pable manager and his staff say it will 
and Mr. Amundson’s quiet, but none- 
theless well known service to the com- 


munity served by Edgerton Farmers 


Warehouse. 
Mr. Amundson recently completed 
his term as alderman of the second 
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NORMAN AMUNDSON 
A concept of service. 
ward. He is a volunteer fireman. But 
the Samaritan spirit in which Norman 
Amundson lives is reflected in his 
daily evening visits to Edgerton Me- 
morial hospital. 

After closing the doors at his place 
of business, Mr. Amundson goes to 
the hospital where he shaves a half- 
dozen and more patients during his 
visit. “Barber” Amundson works on a 
no-pay basis. _ 

“My father-in-law was hospitalized 
some five years ago,” Mr. Amundson 
recalled, “and one evening I gave him 
a shave. Another patient was in the 
room and asked if I also would shave 
him. That’s how it started, and I’ve 
been shaving patients and enjoying it 
ever since.” 

Forming the basis for Edgerton 
Farmers Warehouse’s Mohawk feeds 
are Vita-Plus Corp.’s premixes. Man- 
ager Amundson’s main contact with 
the Madison (Wis.). concern is Sales- 
man Curt Sharpe. Edgerton Farmers 
Warehouse has been using the Vita- 
Plus program since 1945, 

“We sell Mohawk feeds over an 
area extending 10 miles in all direc- 
tions from Edgerton,” Mr. Amundson 
noted. “To deliver feed and pick up 
grist from the farms, we use four 
trucks: two four-ton vehicles, a two- 


ton truck, and one five-ton truck.” 

At the points of a triangular park- 
ing, loading, and unloading area are 
the three main structures of the firm: 
office-warehouse, mill, and coal build- 
ing. 

Overall, the office-warehouse build- 
ing is 150 by 75 feet, with the narrow 
edge facing E. Fulton st. In charge of 
the brick three-story warehouse is 
John F. Barrett. 

Taking up 40 feet of the building 


. is the modern office and salesroom. 


Fluorescent lighting, sound-proofed 
ceiling, and wood paneling create a 
comfortable atmosphere for office du- 
ties and eales, 

Separating the offices from the 
salesroom proper is a long counter. 
Seen in the salesroom are the firm’s 
profitable sidelines, such as shovels, 
rakes, and other hardware items. Elec- 
tric fencing, a line of Hudson poultry 
equipment, and nearly every equip- 
ment item needed by farmers compli- 
ment the sideline business of Edger- 
ton Farmers Warehouse Co. 

Pride of the office force is a large 
priceboard on the right as one enters. 
It is of highly-polished wood, with 
lettering done by warehouse Foreman 
Barrett. 

A key employe of 16 year’s service 
with Edgerton Farmers Warehouse is 
Miss Myrtle Kaare, who is the firm’s 
efficient bookkeeper. 

Mr. Amundson and nine others are 
required to keep Edgerton Farmers 
Warehouse Co. operating at peak effi- 
ciency. 

Capacity of the 60 by 100-foot mill 
at another point of the triangle is 70 
tons daily. A new addition and some 
remodeling of the mill completed two 
years ago was done at a cost of $27,- 
000. Most of the expense was for an 
enclosed grain truck dump (see cut). 
Blue Streak equipment was used in 
connection with the new construction. 


A 50-ton Howe truck scale along- 
side the warehouse was installed two 
years ago. 

Included in Edgerton Farmers 
Warehouse Co.’s equipment line are: 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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Accurate reporting of expenses in 
your federal income tax return is im- 
portant both to the taxpayer and to 
the government. Like a stern father, 
Gerald Burke says, the federal govern- 
ment has relented somewhat in re- 
gards to what is and what is not a 
valid expense item. 

Members of the industry will do 
well to ponder what Mr. Burke says 
this month; it may mean the differ- 
ence between legitimate expense de- 
ductions and trouble with the Internal 
Revenue department. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


Like a stern father laying down the 
law, Uncle Sam has also learned to 
relent. 

Last year at this time many taxpay- 
ers were up in arms because of a little 
item that appeared on the 1957 tax 
return. 

You may recall item 6A on the indi- 
vidual income tax return Form 1040 
for 1957. It referred to “Travel, re- 
imbursed expenses, etc.” Uncle Sam 
asked his nephews and nieces to give 
a detailed accounting of how this mon- 
ey was spent — or else! 

Well, this didn’t set too well and 
word got back fast that this demand 
would cause a lot of unhappiness. The 
chief complaint was that taxpayers 
were not aware of this request until 
about 10 months of the year had gone 
by and it would work an undue hard- 
ship on them. 


Change Made 

“O.K.,” Uncle agreed a short time 
later, “perhaps I was a little unreason- 
able on my request but I’m warning 
you I'll expect compliance in 1958.” 

But some nephews and nieces still 
didn’t like the tone of Uncle’s voice. 
Instead of howling one at a time they 
waited, gathered their forces, and let 
out a united howl that shook the old 
man up badly. 

“T’ve got to live with these kids,” 
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What You Will Required 
Report Concerning Expenses 


Your 1958 Tax Form 


By GERALD BURKE 


Our Business Consultant 


he told himself, so bit by bit Uncle 
Sam began modifying his statements 
concerning travel and reimbursed ex- 
penses until no one including himself 
was quite clear just what he meant. 

But there is no question about Un- 
cle Sam relenting. The 1958 Form 
1040 has been released and item 6A 
does not appear on it — but some- 
thing new has been added on page 1. 

The taxpayer is asked at the bottom 
of page 1: 

Did you receive an expense allow. 
ance or reimbursement, or charge ex- 
penses to your employer? Yes or no? 

If yes, did you submit an itemized 
accounting of expenses to your em- 
ployer? Yes or no? 

It would appear from this as if Un- 
cle Sam has taken the employe tax- 
payer off the hook but may look to 
the employer if there is any question 


THE FEED BAG 


“Ain't he a corker? Wants 
to be a veterinarian." 


BY RICHARD ALEXANDER 


about these expenses. 

This has been clarified to some ex- 
tent by a revenue ruling dated Sept. 
15, 1958, which appeared in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin 1958-37. 


Who’s Responsible 

Briefly, here’s what it says: 

Travel and other business expenses 
of employes: 

Substantiation — an employe who 
pays or incurs ordinary and necessary 
business expense for travel (including 
meals and lodging) and transportation 
for which he is paid a fixed mileage 
allowance or a per diem allowance in 
lieu of subsistance at rates not in ex- 
cess of 125 per cent of the maximum 
mileage rates or per diem rates author- 
ized or paid by the federal government 
in the locality in which the travel is 
performed will be deemed to have 
been required to account to his em- 
ployer for such expenses for purposes 
of section 1,162-17(B) of the income 
tax regulations. 

An extensive study has been made 
by the Commission of Internal Reve- 
nue of the rates of mileage allowances 
and per diem allowances in lieu of 
subsistence paid employes by a sub- 
stantial number of employers, includ- 
ing state and municipalities and the 
method of accounting for these allow- 
ances required of the employes by 
such employers. 

On the basis of this study, it has 
been determined that an employe who 
pays or incurs ordinary and necessary 
business expenses for travel (includ- 
ing meals and lodging) and transpor- 
tation for which he is paid by his em- 
ployer a fixed mileage or a per diem 
allowance not in excess of 125 per cent 
of the rates authorized to be paid by 
the federal government in the locality 
in which the travel is performed will 
be deemed to have been required to 
account to his employer for such ex- 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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Here’s what we are telling 
your customers about 


THE IMPORTANCE: OF 
VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor- 
tant with today’s practice of raising animals 
in confinement. Recently, even hogs are 
being: raised in air-conditioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin Do. 


Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin 'D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 


FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dz, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 See as artum, FIDY 
Type 142-F has been f to maintain 
blood calcium above the I low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now offer special rations or FIDY 
itself as an aid in preventing Milk Fever. 
Several feed manufacturers offer a special 
Milk Fever prevention ration containing 
FIDY to help complete their line of dairy 
feeds and provide another service to dairymen. 


Free ieee D Portfolio 


Do you have the current 
monthly letters with di- 
gests of recent research 
and other information 
on vitamin D, -calcium 
and phosphorous in the 
nutrition of dairy cows 
by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 
well-known nutritionist? 
Additional sets are avail- 
able in portfolio form. 
Address STANDARD 


8, CALCIUS AnD PROSPROROUS 


SUTEITION OF Cone 


BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. FB-1158, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
New York 22, New York. 


IRR 
Dry Yeast 


FOUR- FOOTED Animas 
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MORE Questions 


farmers ask about 


vitamin D nutrition 


Q: Would more vitamin D help keep my good producing cows in the 
herd longer? 


A: The exact requirements of dairy cows for vitamin D are not known. 
h with radi di that the ability to absorb 
and utilize calcium decreases markedly as cows become older, also that 
the availability of calcium reserves decreases with age. Since vitamin D 
is needed for the efficient use of calcium and also of phosphorus, it 
would appear that more vitamin D (up to 6,000 to 8,000 units per pound 
of regular ration) plus adequate calcium and phosphorus may help cows 
to produce profitably longer. 


Q: When feeding massive doses of vitamin D, for milk fever preven- 
tion, should all cows in my herd be included? 


A: No. For efficient herd management, only those cows with a previous 
history of milk fever or mature cows in herds where the incidence is high 
should be fed the massive doses of 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, per 
day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 


Q : How much vitamin D should my calves be getting? 


A: According to work at the P. ia E i Station, a minimum 
would be 400 to 500 units for eck 100 pounds of body weight. Better 
growth and better looking calves were obtained when an additional 
2,000 units of vitamin D per 100 pounds of body weight were added. 
Customary levels of vitamin D fortification for calf meals usually range 
from 1,000 to 4,000 units per pound of feed. 


Q: Is vitamin D needed for protection against stress factors in swine 
feeding? 


A: Yes, indeed. Rapid growth, early weaning, large-scale feeding opera- 
tions under dry-lot and confinement conditions all create nutritional 
stresses in growing pigs which must be met by more highly fortified 
feeds, including adequate vitamin D. Multiple farrowing, large litters, 
and thyroprotein feeding to stimulate milk flow are examples of stress 
factors in sows for which ample vitamin D is indicated. 


Q: How much vitamin D should my growing pigs be getting? 


A: Increased rate of growth, early ing, and fi rearing as 
practiced in modern swine management indicate a need for more vita- 
min D. Further studies on vitamin D requirements of pigs under these 
conditions are needed. Many nutrition authorities recommend the forti- 
fication of pig starters and growing — fattening rations at about 500 
units per pound of complete ration with hat higher ts for 


the early weaned pig. allie 


Have You a Question? 


If you have questions about animal nutrition concerning vitamin D fortification or 
Milk Fever prevention, write to Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural 
P dard Brands Incorp d, 625 N Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York 22, New York 
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Michigan Tradesmen Get Warning 


‘Keep Alert 


By BOB BATTIN 
Reported From East Lansing 


Give more and better service to 
commercial farmers or suffocate in the 
dust stirred up by the rapidly moving 
agri-business situation, 

That order was issued at East Lans- 
ing, Mich., to some 334 feed mill op- 
erators and equipment supply repre- 
sentatives by Lawrence Smith, retiring 
president of the Michigan Feed & 
Grain Dealers association. 


ASSOCIATIONS ASSOCIATIONS ASSOCIATIONS A 


The group was meeting at the Kell- 
ogg Center on the Michigan State 
University campus for its annual con- 
ference last month. 

Mr. Smith emphasized, however, 
that the industry can be optimistic 
about the future if it takes the drastic 
action needed to keep up with the 
times. 

“With integrated agriculture com- 
ing into being, it behooves us to be 
alert,” he said. “Agriculture will be 
integrated; the economic forces creat- 
ing the change are more dynamic than 
the sociological forces resisting it.” 


The Lake Odessa feed mixer con- 
tinued, “We must meet it in our own 
industry with more services and new 
services tailored to commercial farm- 
ers. Keener management to tie togeth- 
er the ingredients of a successful agri- 
business, higher capacity plants and 
the consolidation of existing plants are 
all essential of the immediate future.” 

Warned Feed Man Smith, “Be pre- 
pared to advance in integrated agricul- 
ture rather than fear it. Be among 
those directing this change. The fu- 
ture belongs to those who create it.” 


Service Needed 

Stanley C. Odle, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., also hammered on 
the need for more service in the feed 
business. “Don’t forget that service is 
and will be your bread and butter,” 
he said. 

“Service in the form of local grind- 
ing and mixing equipment, inventories 
of certain needed products, service in 
the form of information, management 
assistance, credit and storage facilities 
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Walter Elser 
Paul Kaechele 


Burton Bader 
Robert McConkey 


James Erskine 


Ed Baur Nevels Pearson 


THEY WILL LEAD WOLVERINES. 


are all expected by today’s farmers,” 
Mr. Odle declared. 

“They like the service because their 
time is invaluable; they have thou- 
sands of dollars invested in labor and 
time-saving equipment and their time 
will become more precious in the fu- 
ture,” the Indiana sales executive said. 

To perform the needed services, Mr. 
Odle believed that dealers will have to 
modernize to remain in business. 

Bulk feed, according to Stan Odle, 
will become one of the most important 
services a dealer can supply his cus- 
tomers. 

“Bulk feed cannot be considered a 
trend any longer as far as the feed 
dealer and the livestock and poultry 
man are concerned. It is a definite re- 
ality,” he stated. 

Quoting a recent survey, Mr. Odle 


MICHIGAN OFFICERS 

Heading the Michigan association for 
1958-59 is Robert McConkey of Durand 
(Mich.) Milling Co. as president. Edwin 
Baur of Little Bros., Kalamazoo, is the new 
vice president and Nevels Pearson of East 
Lansing was named to his first full term as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors include the officers and Paul 
Kaechele, Caledonia (Mich.) Farmers Ele- 
vator; Walter Elser, Frutchey Bean Co., 
Saginaw; Burton Bader, Bader Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant; James Erskine, Howell 
(Mich.) Cooperative. 

Raymond Bohnsack, Farm Bureau Serv- 
ices, Lansing; Gary Marshall, Lansing 
(Mich.) Grain Co.; and Monte Kahlbaum, 
Kahlbaum Bros., Carleton. 


noted that two years ago only eight 
per cent of Michigan feed retail deal- 
ers replying to the questionnaire of- 
fered any bulk service. “Today three 
times that many are offering it,” the 
feed man said. 

He continued, “More feed dealers 
are going bulk to take advantage of 
production economies for themselves 
and their customers. Mills offering 
this service will attract the larger and 
more specialized feeders in their area.” 


“In addition to more physical serv- 
ices,” Mr. Odle went on, “feed dealers 
are going to have to be the best in- 
formed people around. Mr. Farmer 
is more apt to come to you for guid- 
ance and direction on his feeding 
problems than to the county agent, 
local agriculture teacher, or to the 
state agricultural university.” 


Surplus Grains 

Dr. Larry Boger, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
Michigan State, declared that the way 
in which surplus feed grains are han- 
dled will have a tremendous impact 
on the feed business. 

“If livestock men are encouraged to 
boost production just to feed up the 
surpluses, the livestock business may 
be badly damaged,” the economist 
said. 

Present farm programs are not 
working, according to Dr. Boger. 
“Crops that were supported are in 
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SPEAKER BOGEN 


surplus. Crop production in 1958 is 
about 14 per cent above average even 
with acreage allotments on corn and 
the Soil Bank. The biggest reason for 
high yields was good weather this 
season.” 

Compared with last year, gross farm 
income will be off a little, expenses 
will be up some, and net farm income 
can be expected to be down a little, 
Dr. Boger said. 

Pig Feeding 

Dr. Jacob Hoefer, swine nutrition 
scientist at Michigan State, asserted, 
“We haven't seen anything yet in ani- 
mal feeding.” 

Research developments in feed for- 
mulation is causing a revolution, he 
stated, “Thirty years ago, a manufac- 
tured feed had three to five ingredi- 
ents; today modern formulas may have 


EX-PRESIDENT SMITH 
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from 15 to 30 ingredients.” 

The scientist related that within the 
past years more than 25 new additives 
were introduced to the feed and trade 
industry. Over the past 20 to 30 years 
the growth rate of swine and poultry 
has doubled and feed efficiency has 
improved 50 to 100 per cent. 

The ceiling is not in sight, Dr. Hoe- 
fer feels. “Progress is based upon re- 
search. Science and technology are 
largely responsible for the fact that 
one farm worker is now producing the 
food and fiber needed by himself and 
20 others. There are several hundred 
laboratories in industry, government, 
and universities doing research on ba- 
sic and applied problems of animal nu- 
trition,” he elaborated. 

“It has been estimated that only 30 


to 50 per cent of the major nutritional 
findings of value have been uncovered 
at the present time, furthermore in 
basic nutrition only about 10 per cent 
is known. Ninety per cent of what 
there is to know about what goes on 
inside the animal is yet to be discov- 
ered,” Dr. Hoefer said. 

Some 14 feed equipment manufac- 
turers exhibited products in a bulk 
feed machinery display. Equipment 
ranged from farm bins and loading 
and unloading equipment and bulk 
trucks to under-track equipment at 
elevators. 

What for next year? Conferees 
asked for more help on salesmanship, 


equipment, and merchandising. And 


the university-association joint com- 
mittees will adhere to their wishes. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


for prompt 
shipment: 


Cobalt Carbonate 
Cobalt Sulfate 


Cobalt Sulfate 
Monohydrate 


Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobalt Chloride 


write 


for this 24 page booklet 
furnishing information on 


Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition 5 


Trace Mineral Compounds 9 
Fungicides 12 
Weed Killers 14 
Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds 15 
Available Literature 16 
Supplementary Reading 16 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago Cincinnati » Cleveland Detroit Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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— Gerald Burke 


(Continued from page 62) 


penses for purposes of such regula- 
tions. 


Rates Allowed 

Maximum mileage allowance au- 
thorized by the federal government 
for use of a personal automobile on of- 
ficial travel is 10 cents per mile and 
maximum per diem allowances in lieu 
of subsistence authorized to be paid 
while traveling within the continental 
United States is $12 per day. There- 
fore, an employe will be deemed to 
have been required to account to his 
employer where the rates are not in 
excess of 12!4, cents per mile and $15 
per day, respectively. 


If per diem allowances paid do not 
fall within the scope of this revenue 
ruling, the presence of unusual cir- 
cumstances which accounts for the 
variation may, nevertheless, constitute 
grounds for considering the employes 
of such an employer to be treated as 
though they accounted to the employ- 
er for their business expenses. 


In such a case the employer should 
direct a request to the Commission of 
Internal Revenue, attention of Tax 
Rulings division, Washington 25, 
D. C., setting forth in detail an ex- 
planation of the arrangements under 
which these particular allowances are 
paid and the reasons for his belief that 
these special circumstances justify the 
same treatment as that accorded allow- 
ances falling within the scope of this 
ruling. 

The burden will be upon the emn- 
ployer in all such cases to establish to 
the satisfaction of the commissioner 
the reasonableness of the allowances 
paid under the special circumstances 
involved. 

It should be understood that the 
payment of per diem allowances and 
mileage allowances by an employer in 
amounts greater than those specified 
herein will not, in and of itself, con- 
stitute an unusual circumstance. There- 
fore, requests based solely on such cir- 
cumstances will not be approved. 


Other Details 

Where an employe is paid on 
straight commission and out of this 
must pay his own expenses, he is, in 
effect, in business for himself. Under 
these circumstances, he must make the 
same effort to support his business ex- 
pense that any small businessman must 
make. He should open a_ business 
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checking account and wherever pos- 
sible pay by check: Where this is not 
practical he should get receipts or oth- 
er records to support his deductions. 

The booklet Uncle Sam will send 
out with your 1958 Form 1040 return 
will enlighten you further on page 6 
concerning this very important matter 
of expense. Study it carefully. 

Your 1958 Form 1040 tax shows 
exactly the same schedule for deprecia- 
tion shown on the 1957 return. Don’t 
forget to investigate the greater write- 
off you are entitled to, pointed out in 
last month’s issue. You may want this 
extra deduction on depreciable assets 
acquired in 1958. _ 

Also read page 10 of your 1958 
booklet concerning medical and dental 
expenses because of the changes we 
pointed out last month. Here again the 
schedule for 1958 on page 2 looks ex- 
xactly like the 1957 schedule. There’s 
a whale of a difference in the allow- 


ance this year to taxpayers with ex- 
cessive medical expenditures. 

You will undoubtedly be flooded 
with literature urging you to examine 
tax savings ideas to cut your taxes be- 
fore the year closes. Most of these 
ideas this year will follow the same 
pattern you have undoubtedly been 
told about in the past. 

By all means examine your invest- 
ments to determine whether or not it 
is advisable taxwise to sell this year or 
next. 

Weigh the advisability of incurring 
additional expenses this year or next 
for supplies and repairs. Consider care- 
fully the advisability of further write- 
offs in depreciating new assets. 

DON’T GET CARRIED AWAY! 
Many taxpayers work like beavers to 
reduce profits one year only to find 
next year a much more profitable one. 
It may be too late then to work out a 
sensiblé long range plan. 


A pair of Jacobson mixers and a hammer 
mill of the same make are in service at 
Baxter (Iowa) Milling Service. 


A half-ton Blue Streak mixer has been in- 
stalled at Virginia Polytechnic institute, 
Blacksburg. 


The Barnyard Gate 


STUTZ 
FEED CO 


OFFICE 


BY TOM BLAKLEY 


“Don't ask him to pay us what we're worth — we can't live on that!" 
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Honeggers’ Awards Stock 
To 22 Contest Winners 


More than 700 shares of company stock 
were presented recently by Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc., to winners of its three-month 
Sellarama sales campaign, ended with Au- 
gust. Ten Big H feed merchants and 12 
Honegger district sales managers were win- 
ners. 

Selection of the winners waas based on 
the percentage increase over a base quota 
for selling the full Honegger program: 
feeds, farm buildings, and livestock and 
poultry equipment, for which sales jumped 
39, 167, and 158 per cent, respectively, 
from a year earlier. 


Jackson New St. Louis 


Sales Chief for Chase 


Chase Bag Co. has appointed a new sales 
manager for the sales area served by its St. 
Louis office. He is James G. Jackson, who 
has been serving the Windy city concern 
in the St. Louis area for 10 years as a sales 
representative. 

Mr. Jackson has served both agricultural 
and industrial buyers with Chase’s packag- 
ing products. He is a graduate of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, where he ma- 
jored in business administration. 

The new Chase sales manager is a well 
known amateur golfer and has held several 
midwestern championships. The St. Louis 
area includes parts of Missouri, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas. 


Mystery of Taxes, 
Benefits, Explained 
On Social Security 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN 
Our Washington Correspondent 


If you are wondering about the dis- 
parity between the increase in social 
security taxes and: the increase in ben- 
efits, the explanation lies in the past 
performance of congress. Taxes will go 


“up much more sharply than benefits. 


Taxes will be increased by about one 
billion dollars, but benefits only by 
about 700 million dollars. 

The reason is that for a number of 
years congress did not permit sched- 
uled increases in the social security 
tax rate schedule to go into effect. In 
addition, on a number of occasions it 
extended social security coverage and 
liberalized benefits. 

The inevitable result was that the 
social security program reached a 
point where it was no longer actuarialy 
sound. It wasn't much out of balance, 
but enough so that fiscal experts be- 
gan to worry. 

Congress likes to provide benefits, 
but it doesn't like to raise taxes. There 
comes a day of reckoning, however. 


THE McCABE CO. 
MONTEVIDEO, MINN. 


By IBBERSON 


Lat 


: 4 
IBBERSON CO 


NEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 


Dairy Cows Not Affected 
By Artificial Lighting 

Extending daylight with electric lights 
did not affect milk production or feed con- 
sumption in six-week tests conducted by the 
Colorado experiment station. Lights were 
installed in the loafing shed and feeding 
area, 

They were turned on 6 p.m. and off at 
midnight, on at 4 a.m. and off at 7 a.m. 
The only apparent influence of the lights 
was to cause the cows to wake up earlier 
in the morning than controls and line up 
before the door of the milking parlor. 


CSC Sues Hoffman-Taff 
For Patent Violation 


Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, has filed suit against Hoffman-Taff, 
Inc., Springfield, Mo. Commercial Solvents 
reported it is charging violation of its pat- 
ent No. 2,809,892, involving manufacture 
and sale of zinc bacitracin feed supplement. 

The product is marketed by CSC as Baci- 
ferm. The suit is field with the U. S. Dis- 
trict court for the western district of Mis. 
souri, southern division. 

Commercial Solvents also has filed suit 
against Harris-Crane, Inc., charging viola- 
tion of the same patent. Suit was filed in 
the U. S. District court for the western dis- 
trict of North Carolina. 


A Strong-Scott mixer has been purchased 
by Farmers Elevator Co. of Elmore, Minn. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
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“Don’t worry, I’m 


not going to sing” 


HE OLD LADY had lost her voice. That 

rich, vibrant contralto which had rung 
through opera’s golden age was long gone. 
And she made no bones about it. 

Standing at the network microphones, 
she’d loudly promise her audience: “Don’t 
worry, I’m not going to sing.” 

Yet, every Christmas Eve, she did sing. 
And millions of homes hushed to listen. 
For Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not 
demand a big voice. Rather, a big heart. 

And Ernestine Schumann-Heink had 
always had that. From the beginning, 
when she threw away her budding career 
for love, only to wind up deserted with 
her four children. Through World War I, 
when she sang to sell Liberty Bonds while 
she had sons fighting—on both sides. Right 
up to the end of her turbulent life, she 
stayed warm, generous and brave. 

Naturally, her adopted country loved 
her. Because Americans admire heart, and 
as the little stories in every daily paper 
show, they have plenty of it. That’s one of 
the vital reasons why America is strong 
and why her Savings Bonds are a tremen- 
dous guarantee of security. 

The heart and strength of 165 million 
Americans stand behind these Bonds. 

There could be no better guarantee. So, 
for yourself, and for your country, invest 
in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. And hold 
on to them. 

* * * 


It’s actually easy to save—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Once you *ve signed up at your 

ay office, your saving is done for you. The 

nds you receive pay good interest—3% a 
year, compounded half-yearly when held to 
maturity. And the longer you hold them, the 
better your return. Even after maturity, they 
go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or 
buy Bonds where you bank. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Coming Events 


Western Grain & Feed Association, 


Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines Nov. 23-25 


Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Association, 


Noel Hotel, Nashville Nov. 30- Dec. 1 


NEXT YEAR 
Kansas Formula Feed Conference, Kansas State College, Manhattan Jan. 5-6 
Elevator Business Managers 

Michigan State University, East Lansing Jan. 6-7 
Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 000000... an. 9-10 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Jan. 18-20 
Barley Improvement Conference, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee .....................Jan. 20 
American Dehydrators Association, 

Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston Jan. 28-30 


Montana Nutrition Conference, Montana State College, Bozeman ........ Feb. 9-10 
Washington State Feed Association, Leopold Hotel, Bellingham ............ Feb. 11-13 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, 


Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City Feb. 16-18 
Colorado Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Association, ' 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver Feb. 22-24 


Virginia Feed & Nutrition Conference, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke ........... Feb. 24-25 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Neil House, Columbus .....March 1-3 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Association, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo 


March 4 

Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, 

Multnomah Hotel, Portland March 19-20 
Maryland Nutrition Conference. 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. March 19-20 
Distillers Feed Research Conference, 

Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati March 25 
Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Paxton, Omaha April 12-14 
Grain & Superintendents, 

Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. April 12-17 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Broadview, Wichita April 30 -May 2 

Processing Machinery Manufacturers Association, 

Sherman Hotel, Chicago May 8-10 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
National Feed Show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee ..................Jume 1-2 
Georgia Feed Association, Gen. Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah.................. July 10-14 
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Milk. Cow Population 
Near All-Time Low 


Although fluid milk production 
continues at respectable levels, the na- 
tion’s milk cow population is at the 
lowest point in 28 years. In the 12 
months between June of 1957 and 
June, 1958, milk cow numbers tum- 
bled by 34% per cent to 19.8 million 
head. 

The author of this summary is a 
member of the Agricultural Estimates 
division staff in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting service. 

FEEDING FEEDING wusthenn FEEDING FEEDING F 


Because of heavy per-cow yields as 
of Aug. 1, the 1958 milk production 
appeared likely to approximate the 
1957 record. 

The decline in the number of milk 
cows on farms has now continued al- 
most without a break since June, 1944, 
which saw the all-time high of 25.6 
million for the U. S. The 1958 figure 
is nearly one-fourth smaller. 


Regional Figures 

There are fewer milk cows than a 
year earlier in almost every region. In 
the north central states, which had al- 
most half the nation’s milk cow popu- 
lation in June, 1958, the decline was 
more than four per cent. 

In both the east north central and 
west north central regions, numbers 
dropped to record lows. Decreases 
varied from two to eight per cent in 
all north central states except South 
Dakota, where there was no change. 


Cow numbers in the south central 
region showed an even sharper de- 
cline, five per cent. The Atlantic coast 
states, with about one-fourth the Na- 
tion’s milk cows, indicated a two per 
cent decline and the western states 
one per cent. 

As usual, Wisconsin led all states in 
milk cow numbers. Its 2.2 million cows 
were about one-tenth of the nation’s 
milking herd, Minnesota and New 
York followed, each with 1.3 million, 
then Iowa and Pennsylvania with over 
900,000 head each. These five states 
accounted for over one-third of the 
milk cows on U. S. farms in June, 
1958. 

However, the change in numbers of 
milk cows since June, 1930, has not 
followed the same pattern in every re- 
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gion. The north Atlantic and south 
Atlantic states, unlike the others, have 
more milk cows than in June, 1930. 
The increase is about 13 per cent in 
the south Atlantic states and one per 
cent in the north Atlantic states. 


Decline 

The decline in other regions ranged 
from two per cent in the West to 29 
per cent in the west north central. It is 
estimated at six per cent in the east 
north central states and at 12 per cent 
in the south central. 

June, 1944, was not only the all-time 
high in milk cow numbers for the 
United States as a whole but also the 
record for every region except the 
west north central. This region at- 
tained its milk cow number peak in 
1934. 


The largest reduction of milk cows 
from the record high occurred in the 
Great Plains area of the west north 
central states. There numbers declined 
39 per cent from the June, 1934, 
record. 

The south central states have had a 
32 per cent decline in milk cow num- 
bers from their record high in June, 
1944. The east north central states 
have declined 21 per cent from the 
June, 1944, high in milk cow numbers; 
the West, 15 per cent; and the north 
Atlantic and south Atlantic states, sev- 
en per cent. 


Causes 

Some reasons for the general down- 
ward trend in milk cow numbers stem 
from need for major changes in mar- 
keting practices and the large capital 
outlays which many of these involve. 
But the sharper drop in the past year 
is the result primarily of the sharp in- 
crease in meat animal prices. 

Prices for some classes of cattle al- 
ready have started to decline season- 
ally and, as marketing of both cattle 
and hogs increases cyclically, prices 
will recede and thereby offer dairymen 
less incentive to cull dairy herds as 
closely as in the past year. 


Honeggers' & Co., Alabama Flour 
Mills, O. A. Cooper Co., Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Dow Chemical Co., Hess & Clark, 
Quaker Oats Co., Dawe's Laboratories, 
Nutrena Mills, and more than 300 oth- 
er feed industry concerns have profited 
by their use of Ralph Everett services. 

Whether your business is large, me- 
dium-size, or small... 


Ralph Lverett 
Can Help You, Too! 


America's best-known feed sales train- 
ing director offers you these $-wise 
services to help you build your sales: 


|) Four Steps to Greater Feed Sales 
— termed "by far the most effec- 
tive sound-slide film ever offered 
the feed trade." Available at a 
modest rental or at a reasonable 
purchase price. Write for brochure. 


2) Big League Feed Salesmanship — 
nine illustrated manuals including 
an objective test for each. Postpaid 
at only $7.50. 


443 N.E. 103rd Street 


DON'T PUT IT OFF — TELEPHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE ME TODAY — 


Ralph Everett 


3) Ralph Everett Sales Clinic — your 
own staff can work in person with 
Mr. Everett, discussing your prod- 
ucts, your procedures, your prob- 
lems. Write for complete informa- 
tion; each Sales Clinic is custom- 
designed for the customer. 


Miami 38, Florida 
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— Leadership 


(Continued from page 61) 


Four Blue Streak mixers, three of 
two-ton capacity and one three- 
ton unit 

Two Blue Streak hammer mills 

Corn sheller 

Cob crusher 

Edgerton Farmers Warehouse Co. is 
equipped to provide complete seed 
cleaning and treating services. Custom 
mixing is another popular service. Mill 
grinding revenues last year were about 
$15,000. 

The coal operation is kept busy, 
which, according to Manager Amund- 
son, is “somewhat surprising” because 
of the increasing popularity of gas and 
oil. 

“We believe in advertising,” Mr. 
Amundson declared. “Edgerton Farm- 
ers Warehouse carries display adver- 
tising in the Edgerton Reporter news- 
paper. We have our own advertising 
mats made and also use those fur- 


nished by our suppliers.” 

Over half of Edgerton Farmers 
Warcehouse’s sales are made on a cred- 
it basis. Sales for all practical purposes 
are within the confines of the circum- 
ference of a circle of 10 miles radius 
with Edgerton its center point. 

Norman Amundson said, “Many of 
our customers raise hogs and tobacco, 
which means credit is necessary to 
carry over our customers until mar- 
keting.” 

Norman Amundson is confident 


FOREMAN John F. Barrett is shown in 
inset photo with the exterior of Edgerton 
Farmers Warehouse Co.'s busy feed mill. 
Mr. Barrett is in charge of the warehouse, 
pictured at top right. In photo at lower 
left, a farmer customer oversees the 
unloading of his farm-grown grains, 

which will be custom-mixed for him with 
concentrates. The modern removable- 
character price board is a handy and 
popular feature on the wall of the southern 


Wisconsin feed company's salesroom. 


about the future of Edgerton Farmers 
Warehouse Co. He does not look for 
formula feed sales to zoom in his area, 
but he does look forward to steady 
growth for his firm. 

The next step in Edgerton’s growth 
plans include bulk feeding. The con- 
tinued growth of the Mohawk feed 
producing concern is assured under 
the leadership of Norman Amundson, 
a capable businessman with Samaritan 
ideals and practices. 


Holcombe Leaves Post as 
Borden Feed Ad Chief 


Eugene C. Holcombe has left the Bor- 
den Co. after six years as director of adver- 
tising & sales promotion in the firm's soy 
& feed supplements department. Prior to 
joining Borden in 1952, he had served with 
Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, and A. K. 
Zinn Co. and the Kellogg Co., both of 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mr. Holcombe is widely known as a 
speaker and writer on sales and advertising 
subjects. He has not yet announced his 
future plans. 


Grower 


Mohawk Corer 


Mohawk Starter Conc. 
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Pfizer Patent on Method 
Enhancing ‘Antibiotics 


A patent covering the use of terephthalic 
acid in combination with tetracycline type 
antibiotics in formula feeds has been issued 
to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., the concern has 
announced. The acid is an effective poten- 
tiator of antibiotics, Pfizer said. 

Warren M. Reynolds, assistant director 
of Pfizer’s agricultural research center, said 
research has shown that effectiveness of 
antibiotics can be improved by lowering 
calcium levels in a ration or by adding ter- 
ephthalic acid. 


“Based upon our present knowledge, 
proper application of these methods can 
give antibiotic blood serum levels in poultry 
more than 100 per cent greater than levels 
possible from unpotentiated diets,” Mr. 
Reynolds explained. 

He added, “More broad-scale practical 
trials must be conducted before any definite 
recommendations should be made.” 


Grain Storage Analyzed 
In New USDA Report 


A basic research study on the principles 
of grain storage has been published by the 
Agriculture department. The study involves 
an economic analysis of how much grain to 
store or release in any given year. 

The author is Robert L. Gustafson of the 
University of Chicago, who wrote the re- 
port under contract with USDA. Copies of 


Mixers Scale. 
ate Other Allied Products . 
Bag Trucks 

Bucket Elevators 


Buggies—24 Units 


Tell us what 
you need — we have 
it — or make it. 


Blowers Screw Conveyors 


“Carryover Levels for Grains — a Method 
for Determining Amounts That Are Opti- 
mal Under Specified Conditions” may be 
obtained at 35 cents each from the super- 
intendent of documents, U. §. Government 
Printing office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Brewick Re-Elected Head 
Of Sioux City Exchange 


O. T. Brewick has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Sioux City Grain exchange. Mr. 
Brewick is with Terminal Grain Corp. 

Named vice president was C. D. Siegfried 
of Cargill, Inc. Re-elected treasurer was A. 
Meyers of J. J. Mullaney Co. E. J. Guinane 
was renamed secretary, chief grain inspec- 
tor, and weighmaster. 

Re-elected to three-year terms on the 
directorate were L. Reoh of Benson Quinn 
Co., C. C. Wickstrom of Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal association, and Dean 
Daniels of McMaster Grain Co. 


Lowell Luking of Connersville, Ind., is a 
new Honegger dealer. 


Globe Feed Mills of Kirkland, Wash., has 
purchased a new Strong-Scott separator. 


MOREA AGENT ABROAD 
Porter International Co., Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed overseas repre- 
sentative for licensing and development of 
Morea liquid feeds. The appointment was 


announced by Feed Service Corp., Crete, 
Neb. 


Hooker Phosphate Output 


Expanded in Tennesee 


Expansion of dicalcium phosphate pro- 
duction operations in its phosprorus divi- 
sion has been announced by Hooker Chem- 
ical Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Enlarged 
production facilities at Columbia, Tenn., are 
expected to be operating by next April. 

Harold E. (Fritz) Frederick was appoint- 
ed agricultural chemicals sales manager for 
the phosphorus division and Errol F. Cook 
head of technical service and agricultural 
chemicals. 


Mr. Frederick, who headquarters at 
Marysville, Ohio, was vice president of 
Shea Chemical Corp. before it merged into 
Hooker last May. Mr. Cook served Shea 
in a technical service capacity since the 
company’s inception. 


A pair of New Blue Streak mixers has 
been installed at Lutz Feed Mill, Melrose, 
Wis. 


A new Strong-Scott molasses mixer has 
been purchased by Farmers Co-Op Ele- 
vator at Ashton, Iowa. 


HOLT SALESMAN 
A former vocational agriculture teacher 
at La Crosse, Wis., George A. Schoen, has 
joined Holt Products Co., Milwaukee, as 
sales representative for western Wisconsin. 
Holt markets vitamin, antibiotic, and trace 
mineral premixes for animal rations. 


P.O. BOX 192 


Series 8000 Style Wa Buggy 


The 8000 series WaBuggy was designed to meet 
the need of the feed dealer handling non-free-flowing 
materials. The entire hopper can be tilted on its ful- 
crum easily from a position at the back of the machine. 
By tilting the hopper, soft feed stuffs are discharged 
readily with little effort and no adverse effects to the 


Allied Industries, Inc. 


U.S. Pat. 2,673,729 


Twenty-Four Models and 
Styles to Choose From. 


Write for 
Complete Details... 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D. 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 


plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 
prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk ... 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps . . . Banarat with 
Warfarin. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BRAND FEEDS 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Happy Birthday 
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Our Happy Birthday parade this 
month is a Texan turned Californian, 
who retains the best qualities of citi- 
zens of both states. He is Roy Perrett, 
sales manager of Van Camp Labora- 
tories at Terminal Island, Calif. Roy’s 
birthday is Dec. 30. 

Fish concern Mr, Perrett both from 
the business and recreational stand- 
points. He likes stream and lake an- 
gling as well as the deep-sea variety. 
In addition, he is a sports fan, both 
active and spectator. 

Here is the complete December 
birthday lineup: 


DECEMBER 1—Louis C. Stevenson, Glen- 
dale, Mo. 

DECEMBER 2 — Roy Gorgen, Day Co., 
Minneapolis; E. G. Horst, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., Quincy, IIl.; Mayme C. Hos- 
ney, George Corrado Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, N. Y.; Collier Wenderoth Jr., OK 
Feed Mills, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark.; Dr. 
H. S. Wilgus, Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

DECEMBER 3—James A. Peachey, Peach- 
ey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

DECEMBER 4 — Maurice Baringer, Oel- 
wein Chemical Co., Oelwein, Iowa; Les 
Beardsmore, Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

DECEMBER 5—Kenneth W. Miller, Mc- 
Cabe Co., Minneapolis; Ken Simms, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; Har- 
old Z. Smith, J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Tyler, 
Tex. 

DECEMBER 7—W. A. Boardman, Norris 
Grain Co., Toledo; George M. Brinker, 
National Distillers Products Co., New 
York City. 

DECEMBER 8—Henry C. DeWall, Forres- 
ton Grain & Feed Mill, Forreston, II; 
R. E. Rowland, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

DECEMBER 9—Ernest H. Kieser, Pickett- 
Anthes, Inc., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 10 — Howard R. Baumann, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Normal, Ill.; J. Kir- 
by Brown, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
H. Leigh Woehling, International Salt 
Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa.; Richard L. 
Kathe, American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chicago; W. L. Krapp, Nation- 
al Ideal Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 11—Vincent Carey, D. H. 
Overmyer Warehouse Sales Co., Toledo; 
A. W. Lane, Chase Bag Co., Los Angeles; 
William A. Rothermel, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Chicago; Charles Van Horssen, 
Evanston, 

DECEMBER 12 — Edward Burgers Jr., 
Kraft Bag Corp., New York City; Dr. 
J. L. Krider, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

DECEMBER 13 — Hamilton E. Clark, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City; 
T. M. Curran, Curran’s Elevator Co., 
Bangor, Wis.; Fred L. Gaines, Shellbuild- 


ROY PERRETT 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


er Co., Houston; Charles A. Mazzuchelli, 
Carus Chemical Co., Inc., La Salle, Ill. 

DECEMBER 14—H. E. Dennie, Chase Bag 
Co., Philadelphia; Harry R. Devore, 
H. W. Devore & Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 15—E. A. Blasing, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 16 — George C. Anderson, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 17—Frank J. Albrecht, Farm- 
ers Milling Co., Athens, Wis.; Ralph 
Jacobson, Jacobson Machine Works, Min- 
neapolis. 

DECEMBER 18 — Alexis C. Barbeau Jr., 
S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
Sam W. Henn, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; 
Reinhold W. Hoth, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Milwaukee. 

DECEMBER 19—Lester B. Bright, Super- 
sweet Feeds, Des Moines; Dr. Wise Burr- 
oughs, Iowa State College, Ames; Henry 
Ninnemann, Henry Ninnemann, Inc., 
Hales Corners, Wis.; George C. Thomas, 
Decatur, Ind. . 

DECEMBER 20—J. A. Forrest Jr., J. A. 
Forrest Co., Minneapolis; Monroe Meyer, 
Stone Mountain Grit Co., Thiensville, 
Wis.; J. R. Peat, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis; 
John Ruhm Jr., Ruhm Phosphate & ~ 
Chemical Co., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

DECEMBER 21 — Austin W. Carpenter, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; R. F. Merwin, Eriez 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; Oscar M. Straube, 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
Dr. G. Carroll Wallis, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City. 

DECEMBER 22—Franklin Fader, Franklin 
Fader Co., Newark, N. J. 

DECEMBER 23 — A. L. Flanagan, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; J. A. 
Matchette, Nitragin Co., Milwaukee; 
Richard R. Proctor, National Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Earl P. Warner, 
Warner Brokerage Co., Minneapolis. 
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Pfizer Names Dr. Jones 


Vet Medical Director 


Dr, Hilmer L. Jones has a new assign- 
ment with Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. He has 
been assigned to Pfizer's Brooklyn head- 
quarters as veterinary medical director of 
Pfizer Laboratories. 

Dr. Jones formerly was research veter- 
inarian at the firm's agricultural research 
center near Terre Haute, Ind. He earned 
his degrees at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Fewer Poultry, Eggs Are 
Being Exported in '58 

A decline in exports of poultry and egge 
for the first eight months of this year from 
a year earlier has been reported by the 
Foreign Agricultural service. In value, ex- 
ports dropped from 20.8 million dollars to 
19.1 million dollars. 

Chicken was the only category to re- 
flect an export gain, increasing 11 per cent 
from last year, with the biggest increase in 
broilers. Baby chick exports dropped 25 
per cent, other poultry and game 43 per 
cent. Egg exports were down 34 per cent. 


Zucker First Honeggers’ 
Dakota Sales Manager 


Appointment of John Zucker of Madi- 
son, S. D., as district sales manager for the 
South Dakota area has been announced by 
General Sales Manager Elmer S. Roth of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. Mr. 
Zucker is the first to hold that title for the 
area. 

Honeggers’ currently has three Big H 
feed handlers in South Dakota. Mr. Roth 
said the appointment was in line with the 
company’s expansion program. 


KENT NAMES TWO 
Roy Luce has been appointed sales train- 
ing director for Kent Feeds, Inc., Musca- 
tine, Iowa. Willard Wilson, with Kent for 
14 years, was named district sales manager. 


DECEMBER 24—Robert H. Lamb, Ladish 
Malting Co., Milwaukee; Walter S. Leary, 
Leary Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 25—Fred E. Bradberg, North- 
ern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis.; D. K. 
Lange, Lange Bros., St. Louis; J. F. Por- 
ter, Chase Bag Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 26—T. C. Burchard, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Marion 
S. Diercks, Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines. 

DECEMBER 27—E. B. Fishel, Fishel Prod- 
ucts Co., Kingsburg, Calif.; Walter Vye, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 28—W. J. Koenig, Marshfield 
Milling Co., Marshfield, Wis.; Ray J. 
Lindquist, Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
Minneapolis; H. S. Vorhes, Charles City, 
Towa. 

DECEMBER 30—J. R. Hale, Chase Bag 
Co., Minneapolis; Roy Perrett, Van Camp 
Laboratories, Terminal Island, Calif.; 
G. Robert Peterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 31—C. M. Saunders, Saunders 
Mills, Inc., Toledo. 
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. . . READY, WILLING AND ABLE 


TO HELP DEALERS SELL 


NATIONAL 


e MILK REPLACER 
e NO-MILK CALF FOOD 

e NO-MILK CALF PELLETS 
e NO-MILK HEIFER PELLETS 


Bernie Simonds knows the 
feed business. He should 
— he grew up in it! 

With a background of 12 
years working in his 
father’s feed store and 
3, years representing the 
National Food Company, 
the dealers Bernie contacts 
always find him ready, willing 
and able to assist in 


selling the National line. 


NATIONAL | 
NOMILK 


CALF FOOD| 


years . 
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We have dealers who have sold National for over 40 
. some for over 30 years . . 
over 10 years. The National line has always paid off 
for them — and it will for you! Write for full infor- 
mation today. 


. hundreds for 
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— Paul Phillips 


(Continued trom page 25) 


experiment station scientists and 
teachers. 

The growth of the feed industry is 
in large part a direct result of their 
continuing, unselfish research in ani- 
mal science. Since E. B. Hart's first 
nutrition experiment in 1908, men like 
Hart and Paul Phillips have helped 


the feed industry produce better and 
more efficient rations. These, in turn, 
have meant more efficiently produced 
and better quality meat, milk, and 
eggs. This has been a major factor in 
strengthening the free world through 
feeding its growing population.30 

He has bridged the laboratory with 
the experimental livestock barn and 
there are too few remaining scientists 
who have this dual interest.12 


Paul Phillips is a great man.9 


Phillips’ Words on 


Science, Freedom 


Here are some of our primary sub- 
ject’s own views on the role of the 
free man, agricultural scientist, cam- 
pus, and experiment station on mod- 
ern farming and modern society. 
These are excerpts from an address 
presented at Madison last August be- 
fore the ninth Wisconsin Nutrition 


School for Feed Men. 


PHILOSOPHY PHILOSOPHY PHILOSOPHY PHILOS 


Prior to my coming to the campus 
in February, 1929, I had spent 24 
years in Armenia, one of the repub- 
lics of U.S.S.R., as manager and super- 
intendent of the school farm opera- 
tions for the Near East Relief of New 
York City. My experiences there led 
me to conclude that each citizen of 
any country owes it to his fellow coun- 
trymen to acquire as much education 
and training as intellect and finance 
would permit. To know dispels fear 
and increases confidence and faith. 

Hence, my decision to come to the 
University of Wisconsin for further 
training. In Russia I became accus- 
tomed to fear-ridden eyes and to 
“mildewed” minds of puppet men. I 
left Russia in the fall of °28 convinced 
that there were two philosophies in 
the world, one placing worth upon 
each and every individual and the 
other without individual worth of one, 
a million, or 10 million individuals, 
and that these two basically different 
philosophies could not coexist in peace. 

E. B. Hart came to head the depart- 
ment of agricultural chemistry in 1906. 
Thus the stage was set and the ground- 
work laid for the next act of the un- 
folding of our knowledge of man and 
animal nutrition (man is included 
since later experimentation was direct- 
ly applicable to the nutrition of man). 

The actors on this stage were men 
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By DR. PAUL H. PHILLIPS 
From a Recent Address 


free to think, free to interpret, free to 
adjust, and free to report their results 
regardless of outcome. 

They were free to choose to work 
together in cooperation, each bringing 
to the problem at hand his comple- 
ment of ideas and techniques. And 
they teamed together to get the job 
done. 

Since swine and laboratory animals 
were easier to work with, as well as 
saving time and money, much of the 
early work was done with them. It 
was shown that mixed proteins which 
contained protein from animal sources 
were superior to those confined to 
plant sources alone. The Wisconsin 
trinity supplement composed of tank- 
age, linseed oil meal, and alfalfa as 
developed by Bohstedt, Morrison, and 
co-workers was a popular example. 


DR. PAUL PHILLIPS 


Fuhr Elected President of 
Chicago Feed Club 


The Chicago Feed club elected new of- 
ficers at its October meeting, attended by 
75 members and guests. Elected president 
was George E. Fuhr of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc. 

Don L. Huffman, Nellis Feed Co., was 
named vice president; Charles H. Hubbell, 
feed consultant, treasurer; and William E. 
Huff, Morton Salt Co., treasurer. 

Newcomers to the directorate are Bill R. 
Edwards, Darling & Co., and Oscar H. 
Mindrup, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. The 
new officers will be installed in January. 


Canada Expects Rise in 
Marketings of Turkeys 


Canadian turkey producers expect to mar- 
ket about 15 per cent more birds this year 
than in 1957, according to the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural service. Total turkey meat produc- 
tion, however, is expected to be about the 
same as last year, because of a large propor- 
tion of lightweight birds. 

The first seven months of this year, 1.6 
million turkeys were marketed. Of these, 
one million were under 10 pounds live 
weight. The service noted that although 
Canada’s ban on turkey imports still is in 
effect, some licenses have been granted 
since June for a small volume of dressed 
turkeys for making soup. 


CCC-Owned Cottonseed 
Disposal Plan Told 


A disposal plan for price-support cotton- 
seed has been announced by the Agricul- 
ture department. The seed is that acquired 
by Commodity Credit Corp. in operations 
in Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 

Seed will be offered to crushers on a 
competitive bid basis. The crusher will pay 
the support price, keep all products except 
the oil, and submit a bid on the price at 
which he will sell the oil to CCC or in some 
cases store it for later disposition. 

The market prices for cottonseed were 
equal to or above support for the past three 
years, but this year prices in some sections 
of the above area dropped below support. 


Walter Wood manages Farmers Co-Op 
Elevator at Palmyra, Neb., a new Honegg- 
er dealership. 


Two Washington state feed companies 
have merged: Sumas (Wash.) Feed & Mill- 
ing Co. and Elenbaas Co., Inc., of the 
same city. 


Later it became known that the amino 
acid content determined the nutritive 
value of the protein. Studies madé by 
other Wisconsin experiment station 
workers have contributed much to 
this aspect of the problem, such as 
methods of assaying, essentially of cer- 
tain amino acids, and imbalance of the 
amino acids which greatly affects their 
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POPE OF WISCONSIN HALE OF PFIZER MILLER OF VIRGINIA 


HENTGES OF FLORIDA BOWLAND OF CANADA CUNHA OF FLORIDA 
ENGEL OF VIRGINIA . KELLY OF VIRGINIA KIRKWOOD OF MINNESOTA 
dietary usefulness. when responsible men with free minds of agriculture through research. This 


This is a record of accomplishment team together to solve the problems is the Wisconsin way at work. 
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Voice the Industry 


I have noticed your innovation on sub- 


* ject matter headings, all in capitals repeat- 


ed following the initial bold-face paragraph. 
This is a good idea. Would it work to put 
this capital-letter heading at the top of the 
page where it would stand alone and catch 
the eye when one thumbs the pages on first 
scanning? 

Ralph W. Uster 

P. R. Markley of New Jersey, Inc. 

Pennsauken, N. J 
(A worthwhile suggestion from a midwest- 
erner turned easterner and we'll plan to give 


LETTERS FROM OUR READER 


it a trial. Mr. Uster “uster” headquarter at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., and moved to New Jer- 
sey this past summer.) 


We enjoyed the comments in the new Pet 
Foods section and look forward to seeing 
more of the same in future issues. 

J. H. Sims 
Assistant Products Sales Manager 
Continental Can Co. 
New York City 
(Thanks to Reader Sims for his comment 


and gt contre J 
Mineral Promila correct for maximum. feed. 
efficiency. CCC Trace Mineral: Premixes are treated to 
retard oxidction of fats, oils ond vitamins in feeds. 


Stable lodized-Manganesed, Stable fodized, and Mon- 
ganesed. For resale to farmers there is Shellmaker Calcium 
Grit ond Barn Brite (Bornlime for farms and gardens}. : 


White, Wine or Phane 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Llement Products 


520. South 4th Street © 
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@ Quincy, Hlinols 


on the Pet Foods section. This regular fea- 
ture has drawn comments from 38 sub- 
scribers in letters to date.) 


Reference is made to your letter of Sept. 
15, regarding our request for listings of 
feed, seed, and farm equipment wholesalers 
in the United States. 

Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention to our request. We would greatly 
appreciate your forwarding to us a list of 
the state feed and grain associations. 

E. Schick 

d-Con Co., Inc. 

New York City 
(We sent Reader Schick a list of the state 
associations which publish directories, along 
with the names and addresses of their sec- 
retaries. He thus can purchase from the 
associations those directories in which he 
is interested.) 


Would you please have 1,000 reprints of 
“Poultry Nutrition in Focus in a Rapidly 
Advancing Industry” by Dr. Stanley J. 
Slinger run off for us? This appeared in 
The Feed Bag for July, 1958. 
Lawrence Schaffel, 

Advertising Manager 
Agricultural Products 
Commercial Solvents..Corp. 

New York City 


The purpose of my letter is to tell you 
that I seem to see a clearer and deeper 
meaning in your magazine. It just strikes 
me as I go through the September issue. 
Feed for Thought is terrific and Pulse of 
the Industry is good. It seems to me your 
magazine contains a lot of advertising, 
which means business success. All such suc- 
cess I wish you and hope to see you soon 
at one of the conventions. 

Norman E. Dewes, President 
Pro-Vid-All Mills, Inc. 
‘Litchfield, Minn. 
(Thanks, Norm, for your kind words. We 
sincerely try to do a thorough, objective 
editorial job and are happy when our read- 
ers recognize our accomplishments.) 


We understand methyl esters of cotton- 
seed oil have recently been used in feeds, 
giving nutritional advantages not found in 
other fats. 

Having long made a line of methyl esters 
for other industries, we think we may have 
some products to offer the feed industry. 

Have you published anything lately dis- 
cussing the mixing of methyl esters of cot- 
tonseed or soybean foots into feeds? 

J. W. Howell Jr 

Foremost Food & Chemical Co. 

Oakland, Calif. 
(Methyl esters of cottonseed foots and of 
other vegetable oils have been, and are 
being, used in feeds. Fat in the ester form 
is easier to mix since it is an oil at ordinary 
temperatures. That appeals to many feed 
mixers. Quite a bit of experimental work 
has been done with the product, and the re- 
sults are not in general agreement. — C. W. 
Sievert) 


A Blue Streak ear corn breaker and drag 
feeder have been installed at Haddix ¢ 
Sons, Monroe, Mich. 
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Motorola Introduces Two 


New Two-Way Radios 


Development of two new two-way radios 
for use in the feed and other industries has 
been announced by Motorola, Inc., Chicago. 
One radio is for use in vehicles and the 
other by persons on foot. 

Spokesman Vern Anderson stated that 
the new Motrac vehicle units employ tran- 
sistors to make a compact radio with re- 
ported advantages of greater reliability and 
lower power drain over conventional units. 

Motorola also is introducing a small tran- 
sistor two-way radio which a person may 
carry. Range varies from one to 10 miles. 

Members of the feed industry interested 
in obtaining full information on Motorola's 
new two-way radios should circle Reader 
Service No. 10. 


Three New Daffin Units 
For Handling Materials 


Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., is mak- 
ing three new pneumatic materials handling 
systems: an in-plant conveyor, a trailer- 
mounted conveyor, and bulk truck unloader. 

The Daffinair in-plant conveyor is de- 
scribed as a floor-hugging unit mounted on 
four caster wheels. Its capacity is 15 tons 
an hour of free-flowing materials. The trail- 
er-mounted unit is designed for over-the- 
road mobility and has a reported capacity 
of up to 10 tons an hour. 

The bulk truck unloader comes as a 
package which is said to fit any type truck 
with a power take-off. For full facts on all 
three new Daffin materials handling sys- 
tems, circle Reader Service No. 6. 


Carolina Custom Mill Is 
S-W Brochure Subject 


A four-page brochure depicting and ex- 
plaining the custom milling operation of a 
North Carolina feed firm now is available 
from Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., which designed and equipped the mill. 

Listed on the back page are S-W’'s com- 
ponents of its line of equipment for the feed 
industry. For copies of the new Sprout- 
Waldron brochure, circle Reader Service 
No. 8. 


Prater Catalog Sheet on 
Hammer Mill Models 


Prater Pulverizer Co. has issued a new 
catalog sheet on its Challenger hammer 
mills, available in two models: dual-power 
and single-power with balanced fan. 

The Chicago firm’s literature reports as 
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mill features steel construction, heavy-duty 
sealed bearings, automatic corn crusher- 
feeder, permanent magnetic separator, over- 
sized rotor shaft, large screen area, manual 
and remote six-second screen change, and 
heavy-duty fan assembly. 

The dual-power mill has a separate motor 
connected to the fan. For copies of the new 
catalog sheet on Prater’s Challenger ham- 
mer mills, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


New Folder on Uses of 


Six Merck Biologicals 


Publication of a new folder, “For Con- 
trolled Protection,” has been announced by 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The 
folder tells uses for Merck's six biologicals 
for cattle, swine, sheep, horses, goats, and 
turkeys. 

The biologicals are reported as offer- 
ing controlled protection against blackleg, 
malignant edema, shipping fever, erysipelas, 
enterotoxemia, and leptospirosis. For copies 
of Merck’s new folder, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 5. 


Growth in Chemicals Is 
USI Brochure Subject 


An attractive 38-page brochure in full 
color describing its growth in the chemical 
industry has been published by National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp., of which the 
U. §S. Industrial Chemicals Co. division is 
spotlighted. 

The publication presents a detailed photo 
tour of USI plants. U. S. Industrial em- 
ploys more than 2,7000 and its history 
goes back 50 years. For copies of the new 
brochure, circle Reader Serivce No. 3. 


New Hess & Clark Film 
On Poultry Research 


A new 16-millimeter, sound film has been 
produced in color by Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. “For the Birds” presents 
the facts of poultry research from beginning 
to end results. 

Hess & Clark's new 13!4-minute movie 
has several well-known scientists playing 
key roles including Drs. C. C. Murray, Mal- 
colm Reid, and Samuel C. Schmittle, all of 
the University of Georgia. 

Adding humor to the production is a 
Plymouth Rock hen which speaks. The film 
is available on loan without charge to feed 
men and others for group showings. An 
educational kit also is available. For full 
facts on the film and how to obtain it, 
circle Reader Service No. 1. 


Dog Owners’ Demand for 
Dog Krumettes ‘Heavy’ 


Production crews are working double 
time to fill demand for its new Krumettes 
dog food, according to Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. Wayne Switzer, director of the 
kennel and fur food division, said Krumettes 
are designed for wet or dry feeding. 

The Wayne feed producer noted that 
Krumettes primarily are the same formula 
as its Drums and Blox but are processed 
into individual nugget form. Krumettes 
have proven themselves in solving loose 
stool problems, the firm said. 

Krumettes come in five, 25, and 50- 
pound multiwall paper bage. Retail feed 
merchants and others interested in Wayne’s 
new dog food should circle Reader Service 
No. 2. 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 67,106 Requests for Data 


New Peavey Computer for 
Moisture ‘Revolutionary’ 


A new electronic computer for measur- 
ing moisture content in grain and other 
products has been developed for its own 
use and for marketing to the industry by 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. The 
firm said the computer employs a “revolu- 
tionary principle.” 

Vice President R. W. Kemerer explained, 
“The machine is speedy and simple to use, 
gives direct-instantaneous readings, tests all 
grains, doesn’t destroy the sample being 
tested, is portable and positively accurate.” 

Lowell Moe, Orval Egstad, and Oscar 
Olson of Peavey are credited with the de- 
velopment of the machine. For complete in- 
formation on Peavey’s new moisture com- 
puter, circle Reader Service No. 7. 


New Sterwin Booklet on 
Trithiadol Coccidiostat 


A new 12-page, pocket-size booklet on 
its Trithiadol coccidiostat has been pub- 
lished by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New 
York City. The booklet describes Trithiadol 
and coccidiosis in poultry and explains when 
and how Trithiadol works. 

Trithiadol is a mixture containing bithi- 
onol and methiotrazamine. Nine advantages 
of Sterwin’s coccidiostat are covered, includ- 
ing compatability with common feed ingre- 


jients and its effectiveness in reducing large 
roundworms and tapeworms. 
Feed manufacturers and others interested 


in obtaining copies of “A Short Story About 
Trithiadol and Coccidiosis” should circle 
Reader Service No. 4. 


A new manager, Leo Hancock, has been 
named at Kamiah (Idaho) Grange Supply 
Store. 


Valley Feed & Seed at Phoenix, Ariz., is 
operating a new Strong-Scott molasses 
regulator. 


Circle What You Want 


Walton Feed, Inc., Montpelier, Idaho, has 
purchased a Strong-Scott separator. 


Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. is con- 
structing a new storage building at Grun- 
dy Center, Iowa. 


Cob Bin Unloader Rated 
Tops by Thoro-Speed 

One of the most popular units in its 
equipment line is its electric cob bin un- 
loader, Thoro-Speed Corp., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, has reported. The firm said the un- 
loader moves large quantities of cobs and 
husks with a minimum of time and effort. 

Reported features of the unit include ball- 
bearing take-ups and heavy-duty shafts to 
absorb the load and cut power requirements. 
Installation plans come with each unit. 

Thoro-Speed is best known as a design- 
er and manufacturer of packaged feed 
plants. Literature describing its equipment 
and engineering services will be sent to 
feed manufacturers and others who circle 
Reader Service No. 11. 


NeoBovoc Powder Dresses 


Pink-Eye, Cattle Wounds 


A new pink-eye and wound-dressing pow- 
der for cattle is being introduced under 
the brand name NeoBovoc by Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. Merck said the 
product combines two antibiotics, two sul- 
fas, and an anesthetic. 

Ten-gram plastic squeeze bottles contain 
the product, which is “puffed” into in- 
fected areas. Dr. David F. Green, who 
heads Merck's animal science research, 
commented upon the several uses which 
NeoBovoc reportedly will have on farms. 

The uses include treatment of eye irrita- 
tions, wounds, scrapes, burns, and abrasions. 
Retail feed manufacturers and others inter- 
ested in obtaining complete data on Merck's 
new NeoBovoc should circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 12. 
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Prater Leaflet Advises a 
Check for Worn Parts 


Urging its mill equipment owners to 
check for worn parts, Prater Pulverizer Co. 
is making available a handy leaflet on how 
to detect parts which need replacement. The 
literature depicts six areas of wear. 

The Chicago equipment manufacturer 
recommends an annual check-up. For copies 
of Prater’s new worn part check list, circle 
Reader Service No. 13. 


Report New Zymo-Pabst 


Improves Feed Barley 


A new multiple enzyme feed supplement, 
Zymo-Pabst, is being introduced to the 
feed industry by Pabst Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee. The firm said the product is a 
stable combination of these enzymes: gu- 
mase, protease, and amylase. 

Zymo-Pabst is reported to improve the 
nutritive value of poultry feeds containing 
high percentages of barley. Fortification 
rate is one pound of Zymo-Pabst per half- 
ton of barley. 

Pabst said extensive field tests on swine 
and cattle feeds fortified with Zymo-Pabst 
are underway. The firm also pointed out 
the value of enzymes in feeds for baby 
pigs. 

Zymo-Pabst, a dry, free-flowing powder, 
comes in 50 and 100-pound drums. For 
price data and full information on Zymo- 
Pabst, circle Reader Service No. 19. 


New Equipment Brochure 


Allied Industries Offer 


A new two-color, four-page brochure de- 
scribing its equipment for the feed industry 
has been published by Allied Industries, 
Inc., Waupaca, Wis. Featured in the litera- 
ture are the firm's screw conveyors, bucket 
elevators, and Pneumaflow blowers. 

Horsepower data, cross-sections of the 
equipment, and capacity charts are included 
in the publication. The screw conveyors 
come in screw diameters of six, nine, or 12 
inches and lengths from 10 feet and up. 
Bushel capacity of the bucket elevators 
ranges from 500 to 4,400 bushels an hour. 

Allied’s Pneumaflow blower is available 
in six sizes, according to the brochure. For 
copies of Allied Industries’ new equipment 
brochure, circle Reader Service No. 16. 


Andersons’ Stone Sleuth 


Now Sold by Seedburo 


Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed exclusive distributor for 
Stone Sleuth, a detecting system for rocks 
and tramp iron in corn shellers. The system 
is made by the Andersons of Maumee, 
Ohio. 

The system employs an electronic listen- 
ing device. For full facts on Stone Sleuth, 
circle Reader Service No. 14. 
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Feed Control Completes 
Century 


Fifty years of service by the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association 
(being completed this year) and an 
equivalent 50 years of forward ad- 
vancement by the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials (also 
being noted currently) add up to a 
century of progress in American ani- 
mal agriculture. This was the prevail- 
ing theme at the meeting recently of 
the nation’s feed control officials. 


GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT GOVE 


One hundred and three feed control 
officials from 43 states, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico took part in the delibera- 
tions at the 1958 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials, held recently at Hotel Shore- 
ham in the Nation’s capital. This 
year’s gathering marked the comple- 
tion of 50 years of service to feed men 


LONGTIME LEADER BOPST 
He was commended highly. 


and to agriculture by the sat 
group. 

Besides the members, 194 represen- 
tatives of the feed industry and its 
suppliers were on hand at what was 
one of the most harmonious meetings 
in the half-century history of AAF- 
CO. In a significant official action, 
longtime Executive Secretary Leslie E. 
Bopst wound up 32 years of service 
in that post. 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photos 


Succeeding Maryland Control Offi- 
cial Bopst in the key position he has 
filled so capably for more than three 
decades is A. Bruce Poundstone, chief 
of Kentucky feed control. R. T. Weth- 
erbee of Vermont was re-elected treas- 
urer of the association. The new pres- 
ident (pictured) is Larry A. Koehler 
of North Dakota. Marvin Snyder of 
West Virginia was named vice presi- 
dent. 

Les Bopst was elected to the execu- 
tive committee, succeeding Mr. Sny- 
der, and C. R. Phillips of Canada was 
re-elected to that body. 

Kneeland Cited 

Retiring President Ralph F. Knee- 

land Jr. of the federal Food & Drug 


administration was cited by Past Pres- 


KNEELAND & KUZMESKI 
“Well done, Ralph!" 


ident John Kuzmeski for his service. 
Mr. Kneeland received the traditional 
president’s recognition plaque and was 


(Continued on page 82) 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAGNUM PEAT from 
the famous Detorf bogs is the world’s 
standard of quality. It is sun cured, 
uniformly absorbent, springy texture, 
coarsely shredded for poultry use. 
Detorf litter resists packing and 
crumbling. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES with DETORF. 
Each bale of Detorf is securely packed 
in high compression bales, quality con- 
trolled, marked for size and securely 
bound. Tremendous production capac- 
ity, plus prompt order handling and 


fast shipment insure delivery to meet 
your sales demand. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS are assured 
by production economies passed on to 
you in fair pricing. High fertilizer value 
and soil conditioning effect when re- 
moved gives Detorf re-sale value and 
creates replacement demand. Turnover 
is rapid because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter—not just the built-up layer. 


-M TRADING CORP: 


2% S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, 
"Tel. WAbash 2-2065__ 
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Roles Minerals 
Play Key Importance 


By DR. GEORGE M. BRIGGS 
National Institutes of Health 


Mineral nutrition has returned to 
the forefront in the past few years 
after a period of comparative hiatus so 
far as feeding research is concerned. 
The writer is a former University of 
Wisconsin and University of Minne- 
sota scientist who is now a key mem- 
ber of the research team at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, an arm of 
the federal government. 


This valuable and easily understood 
briefing on recent findings in mineral 
nutrition was presented before the 
1958 meeting of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. 


NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION N 


The subject of mineral nutrition has 
advanced as rapidly as other aspects 
of nutrition, although sometimes it has 
not had the publicity or the dramatic 
appeal the vitamins, growth promo- 
tants, fats, and proteins have had. 


up in the 0° 


BETHESDA'S BRIGGS 


A closer look at minerals. 


A ration containing an insufficient 
amount of minerals (or with an exces- 
sive amount) can be just as detrimen- 


For a down-to-earth 
source of cane blackstrap 
feeding molasses, turn to 
NATIONAL! Prompt, sure 
shipments of the world’s finest 
molasses from strategically-located 

terminals throughout the country. 


Write — phone — or wire for quotations! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphic) 


tal to the animal which consumes it as 
a ration deficient in a vitamin or pro- 
tein. Or, to put it in another way, the 
most important nutrient in any feed 
to an animal is the one most limiting 
(or lacking). Thus, calcium or zinc, 
for instance, can be more important 
to a feed than any other nutrient un- 
der the proper set of conditions. 


Recent Developments 
Several minerals have attracted spe- 
cial attention in the last year or two. 


Selenium 

One of the most interesting find- 
ings in nutrition in the past several 
years is the discovery of Schwarz and 
co-workers at the National Institutes 
of Health of the nutritional impor- 
tance of selenium. It was first found 
that selenium is needed in very small 
amounts (approximately 0.05 to 0.2 
ppm.) in experimental diets low in 
vitamin E to prevent liver necrosis 
(liver death) in the rat. This work was 
extended by workers at American Cy- 
anamid Co., Cornell, and elsewhere to 
chickens and swine. In chickens small 
amounts of selenium salts (less than 
0.5 ppm.) prevent exudative diathesis 
and in swine small amounts prevent 
liver necrosis in the absence of vitamin 
E. In all animals studied, larger 
amounts of vitamin E, when fed alone, 
also overcome the deficiency symp- 
toms. 

(Selenium salts will not replace vi- 
tamin E in all its roles, however.) 

We have found, along with Wis 
consin workers and others, that the 
major mineral components of a ration 
(such as sodium, potassium, magnesi- 
um), along with the level of unsatur- 
ated fats, are intimately connected 
with the development of selenium de- 
ficiency signs in the chick. 

Still of primary interest in certain 
areas of the country (particularly 
South Dakota) is the problem of sele- 
nium toxicity. Selenium is well known 
to be toxic in feeds in amounts only 
40 to 50 times the amount which ap- 
pears to be essential. From the feed 
control official’s point of view there 
is no evidence that any modern natural 
ration intended for animal use is low 
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in selenium. There is no justification, 
as yet, for adding it to animal feeds. 

The biological role of selenium and 
its mechanism of action has yet to be 
worked out. 


Molybdenum 

It has been known for several years 
that molybdenum is a constituent of 
xanthine oxidase, an enzyme, but the 
importance of this enzyme to live- 
stock has not been fully demonstrated. 

Dr. J. Russell Couch and co-workers 
were the first to demonstrate experi- 
mentally an actual growth effect in 
chickens and turkeys by adding molyb- 
denum to rations with no known mo- 
lybdenum antagonist present. How- 
ever, confirmation of these studies 
are needed before molybdenum is 
placed in the same category as iron, 
copper, and zinc as an essential trace 
element for poultry. 

A recent study from the University 
of Missouri indicates small but consis- 
tent growth effects obtained by add- 
ing small amounts of molybdenum 
(two ppm.) to rations for lambs. The 
beneficial effect of molybdenum was 
believed to be due to its need by cer- 
tain micro-organisms in the rumen 
which were necessary for the complete 
utilization of roughage. Further studies 
in this connection will be interesting. 

Molybdenum is similar to selenium 
in a sense because its importance to 
the feeder may be in preventing a tox- 
icity rather than in overcoming a de- 
ficiency. 

Zinc 

The importance of this element in 
the nutrition of non-ruminants has 
been clearly demonstrated. Deficien- 
cies have been seen in recent years in 
animals fed practical rations, as you 
are fully aware. Zinc has now been 
raised to the status of one of the most 
important trace minerals in animal nu- 
trition along with iron, copper, iodine, 
and manganese. 


Magnesium 

British workers in recent years have 
found magnesium to be low in certain 
practical (forage) rations for cattle in 
areas in which magnesium from the 
soil may not be available to plants. 
This element deserves further atten- 
tion in this country as one which 
might explain unknown nutritional ef- 
fects, 


Calcium & Phosphorus 
Although these elements were being 
studied by nutritionists long before 
1900, they have continued to be an 
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important bugaboo to the control offi- 
cial, the feeder, and the feed manu- 
facturer. Every year new information 
is reported on these minerals and new 
sources are compared with more es- 
tablished sources. Although there 
have been some excellent recent stud- 
ies on sources of calcium and phos- 
phorus for livestock and poultry, and 
on the requirement of these minerals, 
much more needs to be learned. 


Present Status of Mineral Nutrition 

Where do we stand today in our 
knowledge of mineral nutrition of 
farm animals? 

We know that salts of the following 
minerals are required: 

Minerals needed in relatively large 
amounts: 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Magnesium 

Sulfur (as methionine) 
Elements needed in “trace” amounts: 

Iron 

Chlorine 

Copper 

Manganese 

Iodine 

Zinc 

Cobalt (in vitamin B,.) 

Elements apparently needed under 
special conditions: 

Molybdenum 
Selenium 

In addition animals require, in one 
form or another, compounds contain- 
ing the elements oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen. 

The requirements for most of these 
elements have been tentatively estab- 
lished for growing poultry and swine. 
However, only incomplete information 
is known on the requirement of most 
of these minerals by ruminants and by 
poultry and swine in other stages of 
the life cycle. Complete tables on the 
known requirements and on deficiency 
symptoms are available from the Na- 
tional Research council. 


Next 50 Years 

The feed control officials will have 
to pay in increasing amount of atten- 
tion to individual minerals in the fu- 
ture for the following reasons: 

1) It is quite evident, I believe, that 
in the future the essential-role of cer- 
tain other trace minerals will be estab- 
lished for ruminants, poultry, and 
swine. There are a number of ele- 
ments, such as nickel, vanadium, bor- 
on, arsenic, bromine, tin, aluminum, 


etc., which are stimulatory to plants 
or to lower forms of life which need 
careful studies in animals. Several of 
these may someday be found to be es- 
sential. 


2) There will undoubtedly be better 
definition in the future of the require- 
ments of minerals for farm animals in 
all stages of the life cycle. 


3) The feed manufacturer will con- 
tinue to make feeds which do the best 
possible job from the most readily 
available ingredients. New and cheap- 
er sources of minerals, and in fact all 
nutrients, will become available. This 
means that more and more attention 
will have to be given by the feed man- 
ufacturer to the levels of all individual 
minerals in rations for the sake of 
knowing that sufficient amounts are 
present. 

4) The field of mineral interrela- 
tionships will become of increasing im- 
portance. A change in the level of any 
one mineral in the ration must be 
studied in relationship to other min- 
erals which might be affected. The 
interrelationships of calcium and phos- 
phorus, sodium and potassium, calcium 
and zinc, molybdenum and tungsten, 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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—Feed Control 


(Continued from page 79) 


saluted by Mr. Kuzmeski for having 
been the first federal government offi- 
cial ever to head the control group. 


Recognition for Bopst 
Mr. Bopst won the praise of both 
his feed control colleagues and of the 


ASSOCIATION records are turned over 
to the new secretary, Bruce Poundstone, 
left, by Les Bopst, with Wisconsin's 
Walter Griem supervising the action in 
the middle. Nutritionists who were guest 
speakers are shown in center panel: 
George M. Briggs and C. D. Caskey. 
Marvin Snyder, lower left, read the 
lengthy executive committee report 
and Retiring President Kneeland was an 
interested listener. 
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feed industry. He was cited for “faith- 
ful, unselfish service” and his abilities 
were commended as manifold. Mr. 
Bopst, spokesmen said, paced the phil- 
osophy of teamwork and cooperation 
—a far cry from the mutual suspicion 
of one another which existed between 
controllers and feed men when he took 
office in the late 1920's. 

The Maryland official was present- 
ed with a silver tray, silver service, and 
a handsome plaque by members of the 
AAFCO. The feed industry and sup- 
plier groups presented a matching 
large silver bowl and candlabras. 

In what must go down as one of 
the most sincere, best-expressed state- 
ments ever recorded in this industry 
(or probably anywhere), Mr. Bopst 
discounted the value of his work in 
these words: 

“T like to think of service to others 
as rent for my time on earth.” 

Appropriately, Mr. Bopst was given 
the official designation of executive 
secretary emeritus. 


Memorials Spoken 

Deceased members of the control 
group who were honored in memorials 
spoken by their colleagues included: 
William L. Hunter of California, who 
died last March; H. B. McDonnell of 
Maryland, who died in February; 
William F. Mangelsdorf of Arkansas, 
who died in July; and Ralph L. Willett 
of New Jersey, who died last May. 

Association Progress 

A longtime nutritionist, Dr. James 
W. Kellogg, was a featured dinner 
speaker and reminisced on the early 
days of feed control and the feed in- 
dustry. 

“We could have used a definition 
of a feed control official in those early 
days,” Jimmie Kellogg declared. 
“Why, we had so many definitions 
that they even included ‘tinplate mid- 
dlings,’ considered a problem in dairy 
feeds. Too, we got pressure from wo- 
men’s temperance groups who claimed 
that alcohol got into the milk supply 
because we fed brewers grains to 
cows.” 

Thomas Law of Atlanta, veteran 
cotton industry leader, recalled his 
personal acquaintance with every pres- 
ident of AAFCO since its founding. 
He commended the late Lou Brown 
and George Bidwell along with Les 
Bopst towards making the association 
relationship with the feed industry 
“a model of perfection.” 

Getting to know one another better 
has meant much towards furthering 


PRESIDENT-ELECT KOEHLER 


this teamwork, Mr. Law reported. 
“We have made our industries hon- 
esty-conscious because we are friends 
and because we understand our mutual 
problems,” he emphasized. 
Nutrition Subjects 

Guest speakers on nutrition subjects 
at the control meeting included Dr. 
George M. Briggs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health and Dr. C. D. Cas- 
key of Cooperative Mills, Baltimore, 
Md. Dr. Briggs’ presentation is pub- 
lished in this issue in virtual entirety. 


Hunger has always provided the 
drive to seek nutritionally-balanced 
foods, Dr. Caskey emphasized. He re- 
lated that there is a belief that some 
poultry nutrition work actually was 
done in Greece before Christ was 
born. 

Modern nutrition research, he de- 
clared, has come from both public and 
private sources. The combination of 
knowledge in breeding, feeding, and 
management has done much to ad- 
vance the progress of animal agricul- 


- ture, Dr. Caskey stated. 


Feed manufacturers operate test 
farms for three main reasons: 

1) To make better feed and lower 
production costs. 

2) For the advertising and promo- 
tion values. 

3) For their value as tools in build- 
ing feeder confidence. 

Besides, these reasons, Dr. Caskey 
emphasized, the feed industry is con- 
stantly seeking these combinations of 
ingredients which will improve feed 
efficiency and lower the cost per unit 
of gain. 
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Moves the adoption of the report of the 
committee on analytical methods for new 
medicated products, with special emphasis 
placed upon item 10, which reads as follows: 

“The Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials will accept the proposition that 
feeds containing a new drug for which a 
method has been proved satisfactory by the 
A.O.A.C. collaborative procedure would 
not be denied distribution on account of 


AFMA President 
Fluent W. E. Glennon, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation, described effectively the 
reasons why the feed industry has 
grown to the largest trade processing 
products for sale to agriculture. He re- 
lated several of the avenues in which 
cooperation between AFMA and gov- 
ernment-campus personnel has flour- 
ished and commended feed control of- 
ficials for their integrity and practical 

approach to feed problems. 


Ingredient Group 

Speaking for the new National Feed 
Ingredients association was Executive 
Secretary Peter Janss, who outlined 
the intentions and plans of his group. 
Mr. Janss stated that as recently as 11 
years ago the feed industry was “only 
tolerated, if not mistrusted” by many 
control officials. He said that a decade 
ago many control officials didn’t even 
trust one another. 

Now an atmosphere of cooperation 
prevails, Mr. Janss asserted, in “a 
golden wedding of the feed industry 
and feed control.” 

Mr. Janss stated flatly: “We do not 
aspire to serve any part of the feed in- 
dustry already served by a feed trade 
association.” 

Future plans of the NFIA, he said, 
include sectionalized groups within the 
association to consider special categor- 
ies of ingredients. These might in- 
clude, for example, vitamins, minerals, 
or antibiotics. Each could sponsor re- 
search projects in their own fields on 
college campuses, he reported. 

Accompanying this article is a com- 
plete digest of the official actions tak- 
en by the executive committee of the 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials. These listings show all the 
categories and definitions on which 
some action was taken at Washington. 
All these changes will be incorporated 
into the new yearbook of the AAFCO, 
available shortly at $5 from Secretary 
A. Bruce Poundstone, University of 


Kentucky, Lexington. 
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methodology.” 
Amino Acids 
Following definition adopted as tentative: 
Methionine Hydroxy Analogue Calcium 
is a product which contains a minimum of 
90 per cent dl-2-hydroxy-4-methylthiobu- 
tyric acid calcium salt. 


Animal Products 

Moves that: 

1) Tentative definition T-2, Hydrolyzed 
Poultry Feathers, be adopted as official. 

2) Tentative definition T-1, Digester 
Tankage, remain in the tentative status. 

3) Definition 19, Animal Fat, be deleted 
and included under Fat Products. 

4) The following definition be adopted 
as tentative: Poultry Byproduct Meal con- 
sists of the ground, dry-rendered clean parts 
of the carcass of slaughtered poultry, such 
as heads, feet, undeveloped eggs, and in- 
testines, exclusive of feathers, except in 
such trace amounts as might occur un- 
avoidably in good factory practice. It shall 
contain not more than 14 per cent ash and 
not more than four per cent acid-insoluble 
ash. 


Chemical Preservatives 
Moves that the list of chemical preserva- 


eee 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 
OYSTER SHELL 


tives and note (1958, page 27) remain in 
their present status for another year. 


Citrus Products 

Moves that: 

1) Official definitions 33 and 34, Dried 
Citrus Pulp, Citrus Meal, and Citrus Seed 
Meal be deleted. 

2) Tentative definitions T-4, Dried Citrus 
Pulp; T-5, Dried Citrus Meal — Citrus 
Fines — Citrus Screenings; T-6, Dried Cit- 
rus Pellets; and T-7, Citrus Seed Meal be 
adopted as official. 


Corn Products 

Moves that: 

1) Tentative definition T-10, Corn Cob 
Ring Cellulose, be continued in the tenta- 
tive status. 

2) Tentative definitions T-8, Kibbled 
Corn; T-9, Dehydrated Corn Plant; and 
T-11, Ground Corn Cob, be adopted as 
official. 

3) The following definitions be adopted 
as in future-discussion status: 

“Corn Cob Fractions is the product ob- 
tained by the mechanical separation of one 
or more fractions of corn cobs. For identifi- 
cation purposes the name of the fraction or 
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Through the years, PILOT BRAND 
Oyster Shell has been first choice with 
poultry raisers everywhere. That’s because 
PILOT BRAND is almost 100 per cent 
calcium carbonate, the perfect eggshell 
material. Test after test proves that PILOT 
BRAND helps produce more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


The big, day-in, day-out demand for 
PILOT BRAND means steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits for you. And we 
help keep customers coming your way 
with consistent national advertising in 
leading farm and poultry journals and on 
more than 70 prominent radio stations. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us. 


; Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


Reroglide 


f The World’s Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING CAPACITY—up to 2,000 Bushels Per 
Hour in Self-Contained Units 


@ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, 
Barley, Milo, Rice, Buckwheat, etc. 


@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or LP Gas 
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Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 

can help YOU improve the 

appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 21.) 


New Hearings on 


The house agriculture committee in- 
tends next year to hold detailed hear- 
ings on Public Law 480, the program 
under which surplus farm products are 
sold abroad for foreign currencies. 

The program enjoys strong biparti- 
san support in congress, and the hear- 
ings will not be aimed at abolishing or 
drastically revising it. Some committee 
members, however, are unhappy over 
the way in which the United States 
spends the foreign currencies it obtains 
through surplus sales. To their way of 
thinking, too much of the money is 
loaned back to the countries that buy 
the surpluses. 

To date, these committee members 


P. L. 480 


point out, the United States has loaned 
back about 50 per cent of the money 
to help finance development projects 
in such countries. Their feeling is that 
more of the funds should be used to 
pay U. S. obligations abroad, instead 
of spending dollars for that purpose. 

Some of the members would prefer 
that the foreign currencies be spent to 
finance research abroad on such things 
as new industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts. The committee also wants to 
make sure the Department of Agricul- 
ture is making the greatest possible 
use of provisions under which surpluses 
can be bartered for strategic materials. 


Surpluses Mount Higher 


Crop production set another new 
record in 1958, and it's not out of the 
question that farmers will reach even 
greater production heights in 1959. 

It is nothing but guesswork at this 
stage, of course, because a number of 
factors, especially the weather, cannot 
be forecast. This much is known, how- 
ever: Production reached a record lev- 
el this year with only 330 million acres 
under cultivation, the smallest acreage 
in 40 years. The expectation is that 
more land will be farmed in 1959. 

The end of the acreage reserve pro- 


No Meeting of Minds 


In Farmer Groups 


Two of the country's biggest farm 
organizations rarely see eye to eye on 
anything, a fact that became even 
more apparent when each analyzed the 
voting records of members of congress 
just before the elections. 

If a senator or house member scored 
high with the American Farm Bureau 
federation, he was almost certain to 
be among those who flunked the Na- 
tional Farmers union test. And vice 
versa. Some senators who voted "right" 
on nearly every issue by the Farm Bu- 
reau's standards, for example, voted 
"wrong" on nearly every issue singled 
out by the Farmers union. 

The two organizations have been at 
odds for years, which has caused mem- 
bers of congress to complain that the 
conflict makes it difficult to deter- 
mine just what the farmer actually 
does want. The Farm Bureau, by and 
large, has supported administration 
policies, particularly its farm policies. 
The Farmers union generally has op- 
posed administration policies, particu- 
larly its farm policies. 


gram, under which about 17 million 
acres of land were taken out of pro- 
duction, will free more land for crops 
next year. Legislation enacted by con- 
gress this year probably will result in 
some increase in plantings in 1959. 

Thus, given the same favorable 
growing conditions that farmers had 
this year, and with more land in pro- 
duction, the stage would be set for 
record-breaking yields. And a still big- 
ger surplus pile. 


Why Farm Vote Means 
Plenty Even Today 


If there are only 20,827,000 per- 
sons, or about 12 per cent of the 
population, living on farms, why is the 
farm vote so assiduously courted by 
politicians? Why is it important? 

Some answers to those questions 
were provided in a recent study based 
on Census bureau figures for each of 
the 435 congressional districts in the 
nation. It was found that there are 
55 congressional districts in 10 mid- 
western states with a farm population 
exceeding 15 per cent of the total. 
Countrywide, but excluding the still 
largely one-party South, there are I11 
districts having farm populations great- 
er than I5 per cent. 

Thus, the farm vote is still a political 
force to be reckoned with in more than 
one-fourth of the house races, not 
counting those in the South. In the 
Midwest alone, it has a substantial im- 
pact on nearly two-thirds of house 
contests. 

There's no questioning the fact that 
the farm vote doesn't pack the politi- 
cal punch it once had, of course. 
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— Minerals 
(Continued from page 81) 


and iron and copper are but examples. 
The feed control official must be 
aware of these interrelationships. 

Minerals in animal nutrition are be- 
ing studied in many different labora- 
tories throughout this country and 
other countries. The feed control offi- 
cial must keep abreast of new develop- 
ments and be prepared to change his 
mind when experimental work has be- 
come established. Mineral require- 
ments are being established on an in- 
dividual basis and the value for the 
“ash” content of a feed has less and 
less significance than ever before. In 
fact, from a nutritional sense the value 
for the “ash” content of a feed is ab- 
solutely meaningless, but I do recog- 
nize that it serves other useful pur- 
poses. 

Of more importance is the range 
of available amounts of individual min- 
erals in a feed. 

The feed control official must be 
prepared to meet such claims with new 
understandings and with good analyti- 
cal methods for an increasing number 
of individual minerals. 


Watch These Points 

Here are three reminders to the feed 
control official: 

First, important new developments 
in mineral nutrition are certain to 
come. There is much nutritional infor- 
mation yet to be discovered. The feed 
control official must continue to keep 
abreast with nutritional developments 
and must be more adaptable in accept- 
ing new facts when they are developed 
and proven. 

Secondly, it is important to keep in 
mind that mineral requirements (in 
fact the requirements for all nutrients) 
do not change at the state line. It be- 
hooves this association to continue to 
work toward uniform feed laws. 

Thirdly, I wish to remind you that 
you must adapt yourselves to new de- 
velopments because the best test of 
the worth of a ration is not how much 
crude protein, fiber, fat, ash, or nitro- 
gen free extract is present. These val- 
ues can only be useful guidelines. 

Instead, the worth of a ration must 
be judged eventually only on its per- 
formance in relation to its cost. 

A ration should be judged today on 
its composition as related to the latest 
feeding standards (for each of the 
minerals and all other nutrients) and 
on the results obtained by feeding it 
to the animal. 
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TONE GRADUATES 
Its first graduate farm service school was 
completed recently by 11 feed men, Peavey 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis, has reported. At- 
tending the advanced course were nine 
Tone feed handlers from Minnesota and 
two from Wisconsin. 


ADM Top Executive Trio 
Is Elected by Board 


Richard G. Brierley, vice president of 
the alfalfa division, was elected executive 
vice president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, in an election of officers 
and directors held recently. The board 


{ a | 
DICK BRIERLEY 


elected a new president and board chairman. 

All other officers were re-elected. John 
H. Daniels, formerly vice president and 
manager of ADM’s formula feed division, 
succeeds his father, Thomas L., as president. 

Thomas Daniels was named chairman of 
the board. With the exception of Grant 
Keehn, who retired from the board, all 
members of the directorate were re-elected. 


Farmers Elevator of Bancroft, Neb., is in- 
stalling pelleting equipment. 


We must continue to look for better 
ways to evaluate feeds or formulas in 
the laboratory. 


Accept Nominations for 


Poultry Hall of Fame 


The American Poultry Historical society 
will accept nominations for the poultry hall 
of fame located at the University of Mary- 
land beginning Jan. 1. Nominations close 
March 31. Nominations are accepted every 
three years by the society, organized in 
1952. 

Only five persons may be admitted dur- 
ing any one election. Nomination forms 
may be obtained from the society's secre- 
tary, Dr. J. Holmes Martin, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


July-September Exports 
Of Farm Products Drop 


During July through September, the 
United States exported an estimated 915 
million dollars worth of farm products, a 
five per cent drop from the actual exports 
in the same period a year earlier. Exports 
of feed grains, rye, and edible vegetable 
oils were wll ahead of a year earlier. 

However, sharp reductions in cotton, 
flaxseed, tallow, dairy products, and hides 
and skins produced the drop in total evalu- 
ation. 

By commodities, exports of grains & 
feeds were up 12 per cent: wheat and flour 
down five per cent, feed grains up 47 per 
cent, and milled rice up four per cent. 


Globe Feed Mills of Kirkland, Wash., has 
installed a new Strong-Scott mixer. 


Hastings (Mich.) Milling has installed a 
new Prater Challenger model mill. 


SALTER DIES 
Reuben K. Salter, vice president of Seed- 
Feed Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., died 
recently at the age of 51. He joined the 
Tennessee feed firm three years ago. 


minimum of time and effort. 
correct speeds. 


needs. 


@ Conveyor belt is designed spe- 
cially for maximum pressures 
met in moving cobs. 


@ Complete installation plans with 
every unit. 


Ask your local service dealer for 
turther details. 


There IS a difference in 
feed mill machinery and 


service - let us prove it 
to you! 


Solve Your Problems This Proven Way 


@ Designed for grain elevators, this Thoro-Speed Electric Cob Bin Unloader 
answers the problem of moving large quantities of cobs and husks with a 


@ This trouble-free unit is equipped with approved motor drive to operate at 


@ Ball-bearing take-ups and heavy-duty shafts absorb the load and cut power 


Thoro-Speed Corp. Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Telephone Springfield, Ohio, FAirfax 5-7646 
Designers & Manufacturers of Packaged Feed Plants 
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—Feed Control 


(Continued from page 83) 


fractions shall be included parenthetically 
following the name of the product, e.g. 
Corn Cob Fractions (Hard seedy ring and 
beeswings). 


Custom Mixing of 
Drugs in Feeds 

Recommends that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the problem of custom 
mixing of drugs in feeds. 

Fats & Oils 

Moves that the following definitions be 
adopted as tentative: 

Animal Fat is the product obtained from 
the tissues of mammals and/or poultry in 
the commercial processes of rendering or 
extracting. It consists predominantly of gly- 
ceride esters of fatty acids and contains no 
additions of free fatty acids or other materi- 
als obtained from fats. It shall contain not 
less than 90 per cent total fatty acids, not 
more than 2.5 per cent unsaponifiable mat- 
ter and not more than one per cent insolu- 
ble matter. If the product bears a name 
descriptive of its kind or origin, for exam- 
ple, “tallow,” “lard,” “grease,” it must cor- 
respond thereto. If an antioxidant (or anti- 
oxidants) is used, the common name or 
names shall be indicated, followed by the 
word “preservative” or “preservatives.” 

Vegetable fat (or oil) is the product of 
vegetable origin obtained by extracting the 
oil from seeds or fruits which are common- 
ly processed for edible purposes. It consists 
predominantly of glyceride esters or fatty 
acid and contains no additions of free fatty 
acids or other materials obtained from 
fats. It shall contain not less than 90 per 
cent total fatty acids, not more than two 
per cent unsaponifiable matter and not more 
than one per cent insoluble matter. If the 
product bears a name descriptive of its kind 
or origin, for example, “soybean oil,” “cot- 
tonseed oil,” it must correspond thereto. If 
an antioxidant (or antioxidants) is used, 
the common name or names shall be indi- 
cated, followed by the word “preservative” 
or “preservatives.” 

Hydrolyzed fat or oil (feed grade) is a 
product obtained in the fat processing pro- 
cedures commonly used in edible fat proc- 
esing or soap making. It consists predomin- 
antly of fatty acids and shall contain not 
less than 85 per cent total fatty acids, not 
more than six per cent unsaponifiable matter 
and not more than one per cent insoluble 
matter. Its source shall be stated in the 
product name, for example, “hydrolyzed 
animal fat,” “hydrolyzed vegetable oil,” 
“hydrolyzed animal and vegetable fat.” If 
an antioxidant (or antioxidants) is used, 
the common name or names shall be indi- 
cated, followed by the word “preservative” 
“preservatives.” 

[Show type] Ester — (feed grade) is 
the product consisting of methyl, ethyl, or 
other non- glyceride ester of fatty acids 
derived from animal and/or vegetable fats. 
It consists predominantly of the ester and 
shall contain not less than 85 per cent total 
fatty acids, not more than 10 per cent free 
fatty. acids, not more than six per cent un- 
saponifiable matter and not more than one 
per cent insoluble matter. Its source shall be 
stated in the product name, for example, 
“methyl ester of animal fatty acids,” “ethyl 
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ester of vegetable oil fatty acids.” If an 
antioxidant (or antioxidants) is used, the 
common name or names shall be indicated, 
followed by the word “preservative” or 
“preservatives.” 

Fat product (feed grade) is any fat prod- 
uct which does not meet the definitions for 
animal fat, vegetable fat or oil, hydrolyzed 
fat, or fat ester. It shall be sold on its in- 
dividual specifications. If an antioxidant (or 
antioxidants) is used, the common name or 
names shall be indicated, followed by the 
word “perservative” or “preservatives.” 

Note: The use of the term “feed grade” 
requires that the specific type of product 
will have been adequately tested to prove 
its safety for feeding purposes. 

Note: Any mixture of two or more fats or 
fat derivatives defined above is to be identi- 
fied by listing each component, for example, 
“animal fat and hydrolyzed vegetable oil.” 

Mineral Feeds 

Moves that the following be added to 
definition 152, Additional Officially Recog- 
nized Mineral Ingredients: 

Ethylene Diamine Dihydriodide 

Magnesium Carbonate 

Magnesium Oxide 

Manganese Chloride. 

Miscellaneous Products 

Moves that the following definitions be 
adopted as tentative: 

1) Dried Spiced Tomato Pomace is a 
dried mixture of tomato skins, pulp, and 
crushed seeds, resulting from the produc- 
tion of tomato products wherein spices 
used in the tomato product remain in the 
pomace. 

2) Calcium cyclamate and sodium cycla- 
mate be included in the list of officially 
recognized feed ingredients, and that the 
parenthetical statement “non-nutritive sweet- 
ener” be included therewith for labeling 
purposes. 


Non-Protein Nitrogen 

Moves that the following definitions be 
adopted as tentative: 

Feeding Urea is predominantly urea, but 
may contain other non-toxic nitrogen com- 
pounds which are present as byproducts 
from the commercial synthesis and process- 
ing of urea. It shall contain not less than 
41.9 per cent nitrogen (equivalent to 262 
per cent protein). If a conditioner(s) is 
used, the name of the conditioner(s) shall 
be stated. 


Oat Products 

Moves that: 

1) Definition 159, Oat Chop, Ground 
Oats, Pulverized Oats, Crushed Oats, or 
Crimped Oats, be deleted. 

2) That tentative definition T-19 Oat 
Chop, Ground Oats, or Pulverized Oats be 
amended by addition of the sentence: “It 
shall contain not more than 15 per cent 
crude fiber.” and be adopted as official. 

3) That tentative definition T-20 Mixed 
Feed Oat Chop, Ground Mixed Feed Oats, 
or Pulverized Mixed Feed Oats be adopted 
as official. 


Soybean Products 
Moves that: 
1) The “Note” preceding the difinitions 
be deleted. 
2) Definition No. 191, Soybean Mill 
Feed, be retained, and the following defini- 


tion be placed in the tentative status: 

Soybean Mill Product is the material 
resulting from the manufacture of soybean 
flour, soybean grits, or dehulled solvent ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal, and is composed 
of soybean hulls and the offal from the 
tail of the mill. It shall contain a minimum 
of 11 per cent crude protein and a maxi- 
mum of 35 per cent crude fiber. 

3) Editorial change to make Definition 
193, Soybean Hulls, read: 

Soybean Hulls is the product consisting 
primarily of the outer covering of the soy- 
bean. 

4) Editorial change to make Definition 
194, Solvent Extracted Soybean Feed, read: 

Solvent Extracted Soybean Feed is the 
material resulting from the partial removal 
of protein and nitrogen-free extract from 
dehulled solvent extracted soybean oil 
flakes. It shall be designated and sold ac- 
cording to its protein content. 

5) Definitions 195, Expeller Soybean 
Oil Chips, and 197, Hydraulic Soybean Oil 
Cake, be combined to read: 

Soybean Oil Cake and Soybean Oil Chips 
are the products obtained after removal of 
part of the oil from soybeans or dehulled 
soybeans by crushing, cooking, and mech- 
anical processes. For each product the des- 
ignating name shall include a term “hydrau- 
lic,” or “expeller,” descriptive of the proc- 
ess of manufacture, and the product must 
correspond thereto. It shall be so designated 
and sold according to its protein content. 

6) Editorial change to make Definition 
te Solvent Extracted Soybean Oil Flakes, 
read: 

Solvent Extracted Soybean Oil Flakes is 
the product obtained after extracting most 
of the oil from soybeans or dehulled soy- 
beans by cracking, heating, flaking, and 
the use of solvents. After extraction of the 
oil the product is cooked. It shall be desig- 
nated and sold according to its protein con- 
tent. 

7) Definitions 196, Expeller Soybean 
Oil Meal: 198, Hydraulic Soybean Oil 
Meal; and 200, Solvent Extracted Soybean 
Oil Meal, be combined to read: 

_ Soybean Oil Meal is the product obtained 
by grinding the cake, chips, or- flakes ob- 
tained according to the process employed. 
Its name shall include one of the terms 
“hydraulic,” “expeller,” or “solvent ex- 
tracted” to specify the method of manufac- 
ture of the source material. It shall be des 
ignated and sold according to its protein 
content. 

8) Definition 203, Soybean Cubes or 
Soybean Pellets, be changed to include 
“Pea Size.” It will then read: 

Soybean Cubes, Soybean Pellets, or Soy- 
bean Pea Size consists of Soybean Oil Meal, 
Soybean Oil Cake, or Soybean Chips which 
have either been graded for size or passed 
through a cubing or pelleting machine. The 
product shall be firm but not flinty, of sweet 
odor, and free from mold. Its name shall 
include one of the terms “expeller,” “sol- 
vent extracted,” or “hydraulic,” to specify 
the manufacture of the source material. It 
shall be designated and sold according to 
its protein content. 

9) Defintiion T-21, Soya Grits or Soya 
Bean Grits, be editorially changed and 
made official to read as follows: 

Soy Grits or Soy Flour is the screened, 
graded product obtained after expelling or 
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extracting most of the oil from selected, 
sound, clean, dehulled soybeans. It shall 
not contain more than three per cent crude 
fiber. Its name shall include one of the 
terms “expeller,” or “solvent extracted” to 
specify the manufacture of the source ma- 
terial. It shall be so designated and sold 
according to its protein content. 


10) The following definitions be placed 
in the future-discussion status: 

Soy Phosphatide or Soy Lecithin is the 
mixed phosphate product obtained from 
soybean oil by a degumming process. It 
contains lecithin, cephalin, and inositol 
phosphatides, together with glycerides of 
soybean oil and traces of tocopherols, glu- 
cosides, and pigments. It shall be designated 
and sold according to conventional descrip- 
tive grades with respect to consistency and 
bleaching. 

11) Definitions 190, Ground Soybeans; 
201, Dehulled Solvent Extracted Soybean 
Flakes; and 202, Dehulled Solvent Extract- 
ed Soybean Oil Meal, no change. 

Vitamins 

Moves that the period at the end of Res- 
olution A (b) be replaced with a semicolon, 
and the following be added: 

“and providing that the term ‘d-panto- 


thenic acid” be used in stating the panto- 
thenic acid guarantee.” 


Wheat Products 

Moves that the following resolution be 
placed at the end of the definitions for 
wheat products: 

Resolved that when “Ground Wheat 
Screenings not exceeding Mill Run” have 
been added to Wheat Bran, Wheat Gray 
Shorts, or any other wheat product, a declar- 
ation to that effect must be made in the 
name and in type of the same size. For ex- 
ample: 

a) Wheat Bran with Ground Wheat 
Screening not exceeding Mill Run, or 
per cent. 

b) Wheat Gray Shorts with Ground 
Wheat Screenings not exceeding Mill Run, 
OF cenk, 


Yeast 

Moves that the following definition be 
adopted as tentative: 

Irradiated Dried Yeast, Irradiated [type} 
Dried Yeast is the dried non-fermentative 
yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet rays in order to produce anti-racchi- 
tic potency. 


Fred Webb Grain Co. down at Greenville, 
N. C., has installed a new Blue Streak 


‘mixer. 


Farmers Cooperative at Wahoo, Neb., has 
purchased a new Steinlite moisture tester. 


A Prater ear corn breaker has been in- 


stalled at Simpson Grain Co., Huntington, 
Ind. 


PRATT NAMES COOPER 

L. Wayne Cooper has been appointed 
general manager of Pratt Laboratories, Inc., 
Junction City, Ky., which was sold in 1957 
to Wesson Tool Co. Pratt recently report- 
ed the resignation of Richard H. Shanaman 
as president, who did not reveal his near- 
future plans. 
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Pfizer Fellowships Won 
By Four Home Agents 


Fellowships of $1,500 each were awarded 
recently to four home demonstration agents 
by the agricultural division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. The awards, made annually, 
may be used for professional training, edu- 
cational travel, or both. 

Winners of the 1958-59 awards and their 
regions represented are Bette L. Goddard, 
eastern; Myrtie Lee McGoogan, southern; 
Virginia I. Zirkle, central; and Mrs. Luella 
M. Condon, western. 


A Strong-Scott molasses regulator has been 
installed by Albers Milling Co. at Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 


GLASS IS BUYER 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, has appointed 
a new assistant general purchasing agent. 
He is Norman R. Glass of Trenton, N. J., 
who succeeds Don R. Rose, resigned. 


Wayne Has Big Plans for 
Red Chain Subsidiary 


Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, officially has 
taken over Universal Mills of Fort Worth, 
Tex. Universal Mills has been making Red 
Chain feeds for 36 years and now will oper- 
ate as a subsidiary of Wayne. 

President Elmer W. Lenz said Allied 
Mills does not plan to make any immediate 
changes in personnel. He noted, however, 
that extensive merchandising plans for Red 
Chain feeds are in the making. 


Contact Jack McAnulty .. . 


EXPERIMENTING CAN BE COSTLY — Why take chances? We don't. Experience 
has given us the know-how to assure you of a more accurate and economic 
FEED TAG service. Call or write us today. You'll be glad you did. 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


3 Russell St., Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 


(1) The logarithmic curve 


design loads easier... gives better cup balance... 
dumps cleaner... permits saves belting. 

high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load 
aids in greater cup capacity. capacity without “sloping.” 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


_ Your jobber has them, or 
write B. Il. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Better Understanding Needs 
Farmers Termed Essential 


The importance of knowing the 
needs and wants of customers, pros- 
pects, and employes was the under- 
lying theme of the 1958 Illinois Feed 
association convention program. 
Speakers stressed that effective man- 
agers must be aware of these basic 
factors in order to do the most satis- 
factory jobs possible in their assign- 
ments. 


MEETINGS MEETINGS MEETINGS MEETINGS MEE 


Upwards of 900, persons, a new at- 
tendance record, were on hand for the 
human relations presentations featured 
at the Illinois Feed association’s annu- 
al meeting, held at Springfield Nov. 
4-6. The feed meeting was held jointly 
with the annual convention of the 
Illinois Poultry & Hatchery federation 
and featured more than 100 commer- 
cial exhibits in the Lincoln state’s capi- 
tal armory. 

The convention's first speaker, Ar- 
mour & Co.'s Dr. Jerry Sotola, set the 
theme and the pace for the two-day 
Illini meeting. He began by pointing 
out that feed grains are at an all-time 
high supply-wise and that the total 
corn supply, including government 
and private stocks, now is pegged at 
five billion bushels. With such ample 
feed supplies, there is a threat of 12- 


TREASURER BOB PEVAHOUSE 
A longtime association booster. 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Springfield, Ill. 


ARMOUR'S SOTOLA 


Housewife is everyone's boss. 


cent hogs in 1959 unless production 
is curtailed, Dr. Sotola estimated. 


Challenges Ahead 
Were Horace Greeley alive today, 
his challenge to go west would prob- 
ably have been altered to “Go get 
yourself an education, young man!” 
Dr. Sotola buttressed that belief by 
pointing out that there is no longer a 
land frontier in this country but that 

learning offers a frontier still. 


Research is vital to continuing prog- 
ress, said the associate director of the 
big meat packer’s livestock bureau. Al- 
though research is absolutely neces- 
sary, its dollar return cannot be pre- 
dicted accurately, he continued. 


However, so long as half the world’s 
people go to bed hungry each night 
the challenge to feed and food pro- 
ducers is great, Dr. Sotola affirmed. 
He noted that women guide most of 
the changes in production and in fin- 
ished products these days. 


Consumer Wants 
For example, Dr. Sotola continued, 
the self-service demands of home- 
makers mean that they want a major 
part of the preparation of food done 


for them by someone else. These de- 
mands affect everyone involved in 
food production, including feed for- 
mulators and manufacturers, he stated. 

In a lifetime, the average American 
requires the meat of 33 hogs, 10 
lambs, eight steers, and four calves, 
plus poultry and fish, Dr. Sotola re- 
ported. He stressed that any producer 
who turns out a product which doesn’t 
meet the consumers’ desires will be 
penalized. 


Industry Role 

The feed salesman is both adviser 
and benefactor to the feeder, Dr. Soto- 
la emphasized. Touching on contract 
farming, he pointed out that the prac- 
tice is by no means new and that “ver- 
tical integration increases with the de- 
gree of ignorance” in geographical 
sections of the U.S. 

Women, he went on, want lean 
meat. Thus feeders must turn out 
meat-type animals and feeds must be 
made which help produce leaner car- 
casses, 


Customer Relations 

The importance of serving the feed- 
er conscientiously was stressed by 
Garland Benton of Southern States 
Cooperative, Richmond, Va. The hus- 
ky Rebel began by citing figures 
which show that 69 per cent of cus- 
tomers who desert a retailer do so be- 
cause of indifference or rudeness on 
the part of employes. Only 14 per 
cent, by comparison, are disappointed 
in the product itself. 

Sellers’ market conditions in recent 
years had an adverse effect on cour- 
tesy and constructive selling, Mr. Ben- 
ton reported. “There is no secret for- 
mula for keeping all your employes 
aware of the customers’ interest,” he 
declared. “But it is important that you 
strive particularly hard to instill this 
sense of customer importance on your 
service and other non-sales personnel. 
They often drive the patrons away by 
their lack of manners.” 

Thus every employe should be 
trained in his sales responsibility, Mr. 
Benton continued. The national pros- 
perity curve has always followed the 
population curve, he stated, and as a 
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Emblem of a Growing Association 


result there are now 15 million more 
jobs in the U. S. than there were in 
1939. U. S. production output dou- 
bles every 20 years. But the only mer- 
chants who share in this growth and 
prosperity are those who work to de- 
serve their gains, the Virginian said. 


Future Goals 
By 1975, annual feed sales will be at 
least 75 million tons, according to Mr. 
Benton. To share in the profits from 
this increased tonnage, feed men will 
have to conduct effective service pro- 


grams and will have to sell creatively, 


Mr. Benton feels. 

“Creative selling is the process of 
convincing farmers that they need 
what they never before even realized 
they wanted,” he explained. “The key 
to successful selling is to do more for 
the farmer than he does for you.” 


Sales Techniques 

Sincerity is the basis of successful 
selling, Mr. Benton asserted, aided by 
1) knowledge, 2) technique, 3) per- 
sonality, and 4) proper management 
of time. Mr. Benton recommended 
what he called the “AIDA” formula 
for selling: 

Attention — get and keep it 

Interest — arouse and maintain it 

Desire — create it successfully 

Action — use the science of selling 

and make the sales 

Garland Benton aptly summed up 

his human relations in sales presenta- 
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tion with this definition: “Good sell- 
ing is persuasion systematized.” 


Employe Standpoint 

Too many college graduates have a 
big backlog of information but do not 
know how to do an honest day’s work. 
They are more interested in the length 
of vacations and coffee breaks, the bo- 
nus plan, the hospitalization program 
than they are in the duties of the jobs 
they seek. 

These points were brought out by 
James H. Burrell, veteran St. Louis 
management consultant. He empha- 
sized that it is of vital importance to 
know the character of the residents of 
the merchant’s trading area and to 
keep in step with their interests and 
needs. 

“You've got to become better ac- 
quainted with people to serve them to 
the utmost,” Jim Burrell stressed. 
“You not only have to know these 
facts about your customers and pros- 


JAMES H. BURRELL 
He pulled no punches. 


pects, but about your employes as well. 
The problems of those he serves and 
those who work for him must be 
shared by the feed man who intends 
to be successful.” 

Indicting management of many 
companies for its inability to be re- 
alistic in its personnel programs, Mr. 
Burrell stated bluntly that “Confused 
management and social reforms have 
taught people how to loaf but not how 
to work!” 


Other Speakers 
Professional speakers on the Illini 
program were Byron Lopp, a profes- 


Dogs Drool for RYDE'S 


FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 
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A Ready-to-Eat 
Flaked Dog Food 
FED DRY 


25% PROTEIN 


IN 5, 25, 50 
lb. BAGS 


For Customer Convenience 


RYDE & CO. 


3839 So. Union St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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sional sales training expert from Den- 
ver, and M. G. Roberts, head of Fair- 
field College at Parsons, Iowa. O. Har- 
vey Green of Spartanburg, S. C., did 
an excellent job as speaker at the asso- 
ciation’s annual egg breakfast. He is a 
former feed salesman who now oper- 
ates a hatchery. Mr. Green is first 
vice president of the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery federation. 


Exhibit Honors 
Winners of the annual plaques for 
“outstanding conscientious customer 
relations” in manning exhibits at the 
big armory show were Oyster Shell 
Products Co., Mobile, Ala., and Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


New Officers 

Ivan Miller of Crawford County 
Farmers Exchange, Robinson, is the 
new president of the Illinois Feed as- 
sociation. The new vice president is 
Dan Teefey, Teefey Feed Co., Mount 
Sterling. Robert Pevahouse of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Springfield, was 
chosen treasurer. Dean M. Clark of 
Chicago, the capable executive secre- 
tary, continues in that post. 

The attendance at Springfield, by 
far the highest in IFA history, and 


ADM Equipment Section 


Is Strong-Scott Agent 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has 
appointed the equipment department of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
sales representative in the central and south- 
ern states. The ADM equipment depart- 
ment headquarters is at Kansas City. 

Under the direction of Sales Manager 
Frank D. Allen, the equipment department 
will sell Strong-Scott’s equipment line in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Mississippi. Strong-Scott makes a full line 
of mixing, grinding, separating, and materi- 
als handling equipment for the feed and 
grain industries. 


Redman, Wills Named to 


Timmons & Evans Staff 


Charles A. Redman and William L. Wills 
have joined the staff of Timmons & Evans 
Co., Kansas City. Mr. Redman was named 
chief engineer and Mr. Wills general con- 
struction superintendent. 

Mr. Redman formerly was a partner in a 
consulting engineering concern. Mr. Wills 


the record exposition organized by 
Ted Myren indicate that the Illini 
group is on the upward road at a brisk 
rate after some difficult years along 
the way. 


was with an Ohio construction firm. Tim- 
mons & Evans was organized recently as an 
engineering and contracting company. 


Stevens Feed & Supply of Logansville, 
Wis., has constructed a 25 by 30-foot addi- 
tion to its mill. 
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“All right, all right, so Eddie Mathews did 
hit your brother's hide into center field.” 


BY BO BROWN 


ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM PROCESSED) 


\ For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled NY 
\y oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. 


MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


Tower Brand Rolled Oats Crescent Brand Pulverized Ny 


eam P d Oats 
Gats Apex Brand Crimped White 
\Y) xing Brand Rolled Oats Oat Feed \W 

ats 

| Rolled Whole Barley 


Ground Barley 


\y Whole Oat Groats 
Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Bolted Oat Flour 
Glenwood Os on 
\ Falcon Brand P 
White Oats 
\ Standard Brand Pulverized 
White Oats 
\ / Dairy Brand Coarse Ground 


Pearled Barley Flakes y) 
(Max. Fiber) 
rocessed) 
Glenwood Pearled Barley 
Star Cracked Pearled Barley 
Steel Cut Wheat 
Acme Ground Domestic Flax \; 
Screenings 
Ground Grain \ 
Fruen’s Dust-On \! 


Oats 
\ | ‘ixers’ Pulverized Oats 


FRUEN MILLING —_ 


TRADE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Whh 


Reprints Are Useful 


Reprints are available of all major 
features in this issue. They can fit neatly 
into your promotion and sales programs. 


Minimum quantity, 500. Fast service, 
nominal prices. 


Tell us which feature you are interest- 
ed in and we'll quote at once. 


+ + + 


Reader Service Department 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Telephone WEst 3-3690 
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Feed Supply Ample. 
Livestock Units Up 


Plentiful feed supplies and increases 
in most classes of animals were pre- 
dicted recently for the coming year 
by the highly-accurate feed survey 
committeee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. The com- 
mittee’s predictions last year were 
within two per cent of actual feed use. 


INGREDIENTS INGREDIENTS INGREDIENTS INGRE 


Pacing the increases in animals are 
hogs and broilers. The committee ex- 
pectations are for 14 per cent more 
hogs and 10 per cent more broilers. 
Supplies of high-protein feeds and an 
abundance of grains and millfeeds will 
be more than ample, the survey group 
stated. 

Twenty-four college and experiment 
station authorities comprise the com- 
mittee. A two-day meeting held re- 
cently in Chicago was the group’s 17th 
annual meet. The survey report result- 
ing from this meeting forecasts five 
per cent more turkeys, four per cent 
more sheep and lambs, and three per 
cent more beef cattle and layers for 
next year. 

‘Numbers of dairy cows are expected 
to decline two per cent, horses and 
mules four per cent, and chickens 
raised for flock replacements six per 
cent. 

The feed survey committee expects 
nearly 130 million tons of grains, oil- 
seed meals, and other concentrates to 
be consumed during 1958-59. Estimat- 
ed supplies available for feed is 186 
million tons, a 44 per cent excess. 

Grain supplies exceed feed needs by 
nearly 50 per cent. High proteins are 
in excess about 10 per cent. The latter 
group includes 450 million bushels of 
soybeans available for crushing. 

The committee pointed out that if 
its estimates are realized, the 1958-59 
period will provide consumers with 
one of the largest total supplies of 
meat, milk, eggs, and other livestock 
products ever experienced. 


Hogs 
The pig crop this fall is expected to 
be up 15 per cent over a year earlier 
to 42 million head. The spring crop 
will be up 14 per cent from spring, 
1958, to 60,129,000 head, the commit- 
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tee predicted. The average slaughter 
weight of hogs marketed in the 1958- 
59 feeding year is expected to be 232 
pounds. 


Poultry 

Numbers of layers are expected to 
increase three per cent, broilers 10 per 
cent, and turkeys five per cent. By 
actual numbers, the 1958-59 feed year 
is expected to see 309 million layers, 
410 million chickens, 1.815 billion 
broilers, and 83 million turkeys. 

The committee expects the shift to 
heavier weight turkeys to continue, 


READ SALES AGENT 
Shieldalloy Corp., Newfield, N. J., has 
appointed Gladwin A. Read Co., Evanston, 
Ill., exclusive sales agent in the central west 
for its feed grade iron carbonate. The ap- 
pointment was announced by Vice Presi- 


dent S. W. Madsen. 


bringing 13.3 million light turkeys to 
market and 69.7 million as heavies. 
Breeding turkeys are expected to in- 
crease 13 per cent to 3.9 million. 


Cows 

The feed survey group estimates 
that two per cent fewer (19.4 million) 
cows will be milked, but milk produc- 
tion to be about equal to the 126 
billion pounds produced this year. A 
one per cent decline in the number of 
heifers to be raised for replacement is 
expected. 


(Concluded on page 94) 


Well, 


tip. 


tracking down 
\\ymore business 2? 


Investigate the exclusive profit-proved Ultra-Lifed Programs. 
Feed manufacturers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to South America, are really building business with the 
outstanding, exclusive Ultra-Lifed Programs. 


Write today for full details — no obligation. 


Main Office a Plant — — East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products. 


15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
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Pet 


The role of amino acids in the nu- 
trition of the dog and other animals 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


ONE source 


dient specialties 


Nowhere else can you secure 
such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
1 your ingredient purchases in 

cars, mixed cars or LCL you are 
assured of freshness, aa better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs — they are 
“prime” ucts, and not “by- 


products.” Write for current 
prices and literature. 


RALPH WELLS & CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS “rye 


Amino Acids Needs 
Of American Dogs 


By DR. JAMES B. ALLISON 
Rutgers University 


was discussed at the annual meeting 
of the Animal Nutrition Research 
council held at Washington, D. C., in 
October. The speaker, whose report 
is presented here in abstract form, is 
a staff member of the bureau of bi- 
ological research at the New Jersey 
state university. 


NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION N 


The retention of dietary nitrogen 
in the body of the animal for growth 
of new tissues and for maintenance of 
old is a function of a number of fac- 
tors associated with the diet and the 
physiological state of the individual. 
Evidence is presented to demonstrate 
that the amount of nitrogen retained 
is governed by the pattern of dietary 
essential amino acids together with the 
nitrogen intake while the rate of syn- 
thesis is a function, within limits of 
the caloric intake. 

An estimate was made of the mini- 
mum intake of each essential amino 
acid found in various dietary proteins 
fed in amounts that would produce 
nitrogen equilibrium in the adult or a 
constant amount of growth in the 
young animal. 


Nitrogen Balance 

The following patterns of essential 
amino acids were calculated by assum- 
ing that the limiting intake of each 
essential amino acid in the variety of 
proteins fed represented the require- 
ment for these responses. The patterns 
were calculated by making the limit- 
ing threonine intake equal to unity. 
Por nitrogen equilibrium in the adult 
dog the pattern was histidine, 0.5; 
isoleucine, 1.6; leucine, 2.3; lysine, 1.5; 
phenylalanine, 1.1; tyrosine, 0.8; total 
aromatic amino acid 1.9; cystine, 0.5; 
methionine, 0.7; total sulfur amino 
acid, 1.2; threonine, 1.0; tryptophan, 
0.27; and valine, 1.5. 
Multiply thse values by 44 to ob- 


PET FOOD subjects were due to be 


next on the program at the recent 


meeting of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials when The Feed Bag 
took these photos. At top are James C. 
Fritz, Dawe's Laboratories, Inc., and 

Dr. Victor Heiman, Corn Products. 

Below are Dr. Harold L. Wilcke and 

J. D. Sykes of Ralston Purina Co. 


tain the minimum intakes for main- 
tenance expressed as mgs. per day per 
kg. of body weight. The minimum ni- 
trogen intake for equilibrium in the 
adult was 0.2 g. per day per kg. of 
body weight and the caloric intake was 
80 calories per day per kg. of body 
weight. These intakes, however, in- 
creased to approximately one gram of 
nitrogen and 140 calories per day per 
kg. of body weight for most rapid re- 
pletion of depleted adult tissues in 
the dog. 


Puppy Needs 


Similarly the requirement for 
growth in the puppy, just weaned, 
was approximately one gram of nitro- 
gen and 200 calories per day per kg. 
of body weight, requirements that de- 
creased with age so that at 10 weeks 
these values were 0.5 gram of nitro- 
gen and 125 calories per day per kg. 
of body weight. 


The pattern of essential amino acids 
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for maintenance in adult man was cal- 
culated to be, isoleucine, 1.3; leucine, 
1.8; lysine, 1.1; phenylalanine, 1.2; ty- 
rosine, 0.7; total aromatic amino acids, 
1.9; cystine, 0.4; methionine, 0.3; to- 
tal sulfur, 0.7; threonine, 1.0; trypto- 
phan, 0.24; valine, 1.5. Multiply the 
values in this pattern by 19.5 to ob- 
tain the intakes for maintenance ex- 
pressed as mg. per day per kg. of 
body weight. The minimum nitrogen 
intake for maintenance in the adult 
was estimated to be 0.064 grams per 
day per kg. of body weight. 


In the Rat 

The pattern for growth in the rat 
was calculated to be arginine, 1.3; his- 
tidine, 0.6; isoleucine, 1.5; leucine, 2.1; 
lysine, 1.7; phenylalanine, 1.4; tyro- 
sine, 0.8; total aromatic amino acids, 
2.2; cystine, 0.8; methionine, 0.6; to- 
tal sulfur amino acids, 1.4; threonine, 
1.0; tryptophan, 0.23; valine, 1.5. Mul- 
tiply the values in this pattern by 0.44 
to obtain the intake in grams of amino 
acids associated with 50 grams gain in 
weight. 

The minimum intake of nitrogen 
was estimated to be 1.7 grams which 
would be equivalent to approximately 
10.6 grams of tissue protein. | 


Tissue Makeup 

The nitrogen intake and the pattern 
of dietary amino acids also affected 
the composition of the tissues in the 
animal. A deficient nitrogen intake af- 
fected both protein and lipid meta- 
bolism, resulting for example in an in- 
crease of certain plasma lipids migrat- 
ing with the globulin fractions. Sim- 
ilarly, deviations from the amino acid 
patterns presented above also altered 
the rate and kind of protein synthesis 
as well as lipid metabolism. 

The data indicated that if the bio- 
logical value of the dietary protein was 
less than approximately 60, the pattern 
of amino acids should be improved to 
obtain a normal development of body 
tissues. 


Christy Feed Service at Mason City, IIl., 
has been franchised by Honeggers’. 


Feed Bag Market at The Dalles, Ore., has 
been purchased by Ray Flaman trom Paul 
Thompson. 


DOG FOOD STERILIZER 

A new method of sterlizing dog food 
with electric radiant heat is being intro- 
duced by Edwin L. Wiegand Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The food is conveyed under a bank 
of Chromalox electric Far-infrared radiant 
panels. For full facts, circle Reader Service 
No. 18. 
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New Wall Chart Depicts 
All of America’s Dogs 


Publication of a new wall-size chart pic- 
turing 113 breeds of dogs raised in Ameri- 
ca has been announced by Gaines Dog Re- 
search center, New York City. The hanger 
measures 27 by 36 inches and shows all 
the breeds in color. 

Dogs are divided into six major groups: 
sporting, terrier, working, non-sporting, toy, 
and hound. Dogs included in each group 
are listed, along with pertinent facts about 
them. 

The chart is available at $1 from the 
Gaines agency at 250 Park av., New York 
City 17. 


Famed Hound of Missouri 


Honored With Statue 


Five thousand persons were on hand re- 
cently for the dedication of an impressive 
statue at Warrensburg, Mo., to Old Drum, 
an almost legendary hound. He had gained 
fame through the late George Graham 
Vest’s literary “Tribute to the Dog.” 

A great-granddaughter of the author was 
on hand to assist in dedicating the life-size 
replica of the famed canine. The late Au- 
thor Vest had delivered his eulogy to Old 
Drum in a courtroom appearance at War- 
rensburg nearly 90 years ago. 


Report No Steam Needed 
With New Pell-O-Matic 


A fully-automatic pellet mill designed for 
use by smaller feed manufacturers is being 
marketed by International Machinery De- 
velopment Corp., Minneapolis. The firm 
said its new Pell-O-Matic requires no steam 
in producing pellets. 

International Machinery said the Pell-O- 
Matic occupies less than 15 square feet of 
floor space, is simple to install, and is 
economical to operate. For full details on 
the new Pell-O-Matic pellet mill, circle 
Reader Servce No. 17. 


Prophetstown (Ill.) Feed Mill has pur- 
chased a new Prater drag feeder. 


Bulk feed delivery service now is offered 
by Ochoco Feed & Seed, Prineville, Ore. 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 
ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 
minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


Also Contains 
@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES e@ IRRADIATED YEAST 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


DOG FEED AUTHORITY 

The cover subject this issue in The Feed 
Bag is a veteran canine nutrition expert. 
For many years, Dr. Paul H. Phillips di- 
rected most of the dog feeding projects au- 
thorized by the former dog food division 
of the American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. 

PURINA PURCHASE 

Ralston Purina Co. will purchase soybean 
crushing plants in four states from Buck- 
eye Cellulose Corp., Cincinnati. The pur- 
chase will be in accordance with an agree- 
ment between the two firms announced re- 
cently by Purina. 


Choice 
of the Wise 
Buyer 


WHO 
COMPARES 


Universal Bucket 
Elevators Offer: 


V Better performance — 
A more compact unit, 
with cleaner, smooth- 
er operation through 
advanced design. 

V Lower initial and op- 
erating cost. 

V Minimum of mainte- 
nance and repair. 

V Quick delivery. 

Universal Bucket Elevators are 
available for capacities of 

50 to 3,000 bushels per hour, 

and may be obtained for any 

exact height. 


Send For 
F 


Literature 


BOX 


FARMERS 


103, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Your Order 


SHIPPED 
The Day 


RECEIVED 


when you buy from 


SEEDBURO 


World's Largest 


Supplier of Grain and Seed 
TESTING & GRADING 


EQUIPMENT 


e@ BEST QUALITY 


@ RIGHT PRICES 
@ FASTEST DELIVERY 


See Your Seedburo Representative 
or Write Us for Information 


Phone ANdover 3-2128 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-11, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


HOSPHORU RAT 


Medel 


. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


&.. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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— Feed Supplies 


(Continued from page 91) 


It is estimated that the feeding rate 
will be 2,100 pounds per cow, up 
three per cent from 1958. 


Beef 
A three per cent increase in the 
number of beef cattle on Jan. 1 from 
Jan. 1, 1958, is anticipated. The total 
is estimated at 62,150,000. 


Sheep 
Sheep and lamb numbers are ex- 
pected to increase about four per cent 
during the year. A slight increase over 


last year is expected in the number oe 
lambs to be fattened. 


Horses 

A decline of four per cent is expect- 
ed for the number of horses and 
mules, which the committee comment- 
ed, is a smaller decrease than in form- 
er years. It may indicate an approach- 
ing end to the decline in horses and 
mules, it was noted. 


Other Animals 
Slightly more than four million tons 
of feed are expected to be consumed 
in 1958-59 by fur-bearing animals, 
goats, rabbits, dogs, cats, and other 
animals. 


Sstimated Feed Use 
and Supplies 


. Grains and High Protei Total 
Class of Livestock Mill Feeds 
1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
Estimated Use 
Swine 48,210 3,276 51,486 
Poultry 22,756 5,845 28,601 
Dairy Cattle 21,168 2,743 23,911 
Beef Cattle 16,164 2,480 18,644 
Sheep & Lambs 672 174 846 
Horses & Mules 1,760 — 1,760 
Other* 3,808 398 4,206 
TOTAL USE 114,538 14,916 129,454 
Estimated Supplies 
Available for feed 169,561 16,590 186,151 
Difference, tons + 55,023 + 1,674 + 56,697 
Difference, per cent > 48% + 11% + 44% 


(1) All high protein feed ingredients are expressed as soybean oilmeal 
equivalent based on 46.0% crude protein. Assigning a value of 1.00 to 
soybean oilmeal, all other high-protein feeds were given a conversion 
factor based on ‘their crude protein content. These factors are cotton- 
seed meal 0.89; linseed meal 0.80; peanut meal 0.93; copra meal 0.43; 
tankage and meat scrap 1.20; fish meal 1.35; commercial milk by-prod- 
ucts (dried whey, etc.) 0.35; non-commercial milk products 0.76; poultry 
by-products 1.20; gluten feed and meal 0. 72; distillers dried grains 0.59; 
brewers dried grains 0.57; and urea 5.70. 


Includes miscellaneous livestock in cities and unreported livestock on 


arms, game birds, fur-bearing animals, dogs and cats, etc. 
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Best Year for Hogs 
Nearing End, Outlook 
Threatened Expansion 


The best hog year since 1954 is 
about to end. During 1958, prices have 
been above $20 per hundredweight as 
often as below, and the year’s average 
received by farmers will be about that 
figure. This will be the highest aver- 
age since 1954. Cash receipts from 
hogs also will be the largest since that 


year. 
FEEDING FEEDING FEEDING FEEDING FEEDING F 


Prices have improved chiefly be- 
cause of smaller pork production. 
There has been a small assist, also, 
from the smaller supplies of beef. 


Past History 
When hog prices collapsed to $10.60 
per hundredweight in the fall of 1955, 


producers were jolted so much that 
they cut back farrowings eight per 
cent the following spring. They re- 
duced five per cent more in the spring 
of 1957. Farrowings were stepped up 
three per cent this past spring, but 
disease losses held the increase in pigs 
saved to only two per cent. The 1958 
spring pig crop was still 8.5 per cent 
below that of 1955. 

As the population has continued to 
grow, the supply of pork available per 
person has dropped rather sharply. 
Consumption per person was 67 
pounds in both 1955 and 1956. In 
1958 it will total only about 60 
pounds. 


Prices of both pork and live hogs 


respond fast to changes in supply. The: 


cutback in 1958 supply therefore was 
sufficient to step up prices a good deal. 

While prices of hogs advanced in 
1958, prices of corn dropped material- 
ly. The hog-corn price ratio (U. S. 
farm basis) climbed to 20.6 in Febru- 
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By HAROLD F. BREIMYER 
Department of Agriculture 


ary. Never before, since records were 
begun in 1909, had the ratio exceeded 
20. 

Such a ratio strongly stimulates the 
production of hogs. Also pointing to 
larger hog production is the present 
position of the hog cycle. Increasingly, 
hog production has taken the shape of 
four to five-year cycles. After two 
years of reduced production, the stage 
has been set for an increase. 


Intentions 

The increase has already begun. In 
June producers planned for 13 per 
cent more sows to farrow this fall than 
last. A nine-state report in September 
indicated that the intentions were be- 
ing fully met, and even exceeded 
slightly. 

Hogs from the fall pig crop will be- 
gin to arrive at markets early in 1959. 
When they do, market receipts will 
show a very sizable gain, the first 
since 1955. 

Normally hog prices improve sea- 
sonally from their late-fall low through 
most of the following spring and sum- 
mer. Part of this period usually sets 
the year’s high. Prices are less likely 
to advance much this coming year. 
They may remain near their fall low 
through the winter and early spring. 
They will likely rise to a summer peak, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Feed Bag published Monthly at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin for November, 1958. 
State of Wisconsin 
County of Milwaukee 

S.s. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Eldon H. Roesler, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of The Feed Bag and that 
the following is, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a — paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Eldon H. Roesler, 
6203 N. Bay Ridge Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Editor, Bruce W. Smith, 3171 N. 83rd St.; 
Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be giv- 
en.) Editorial Service Company, inc., 1712 W. 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; David K. 
Steenbergh, Route 3, Lake de Neveu, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Eldon H. Roesler, 6203 N. Bay 
Ridge Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; Bruce W. Smith, 
3171 N. 83rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. f 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


ELDON H. ROESLER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1958. 


(SEAL) FRANCES A. MAIXNER, NOTARY 
(My commission expires January, 1960.) 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
WHEAT GERM 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


TWX 
BU 71 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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but it, and the season average, will be 
appreciably less than in 1958. 


Pig Crop 

The uptrend in pig crops,will con- 
tinue in 1959. The 1959 spring crop 
will be considerably larger than this 
year’s, and the fall crop next year will 
probably be increased, too. 

Prices next fall will be the lowest 
since the fall of 1955. They are in 
some danger of dropping near that 
low. Whether they do so depends on 
how much producers increase their 
spring farrowings. 

In September farmers in nine states 
reported that they planned to have 20 
per cent more sows farrow in Decem- 
ber-February this winter than last. 
This is a large gain. In recent years 
more spring farrowings have been 
moved up to early months. The 20 
per cent rise for those months this 
winter could mean a continuation of 
this trend, rather than a big total gain. 

If the total spring crop should be 


SNOW WHITE 


Oyster Shell 


e Steady Profits 
e Highest Quality 
Best Service 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 


up not 20 per cent but only by mod- 
erate degree, prices next fall would be 
considerably lower than this fall but 
not severely depressed. They would 
remain above the low point of 1955 
by an appreciable margin, for with a 
moderate increase, pork supplies would 
not be as great as in 1955. Only if the 
1959 spring pig crop should rise close 
to 20 per cent would a repetition of 
1955-56 pork supplies per person 
occur. 

Moreover, a moderate increase in 
hogs would merely return the hog- 
corn ratio to about normal. Over the 
years the ratio has averaged about 12 
to 13. Any change in the price of corn 
has eventually brought about such a 
change in hog production as to restore 
that relationship. In large measure 
that is what is happening now. 


Corn Supplies 

So long as corn supplies are ex- 
tremely abundant, and corn prices in 
the range of recent years, production 
of hogs can be expected to be larger 
than it has been, and prices lower. 

The danger for 1959 — and it isa 
serious danger — lies in the possibility 
that hog production might expand too 
much 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 
For 28 Years a Proven and Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 
UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
NATURAL B COMPLEX VITAMINS 
Better assimilation — Lower feed cost 
Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE ILLINOIS 


THE FEED BAG 


“Kids go up to bed without 
a complaint now." 


CONSULTANTS 
THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 
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Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 


DEVOLKOD © 
VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 


DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 
COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


“Stabilized’’ 


BY KEN GARTHWAITE 


Many times in the past, when an ex- 
pansion got underway it proceeded 
too far. It overshot the mark. This is 
characteristic of cycles. Cattle num- 
bers have long swung up and down 
too far, and the cycle in hog produc- 
tion threatens to take on the same pat- 
tern. Producers would have much to 
gain by taking all steps possible to 
avoid such wide swings. 


What It Means 

To summarize, the large increase in 
prospect for winter farrowings is not 
so alarming if it merely reflects a fur- 
ther shift to early farrowing dates. If 
March-May farrowings also should in- 
crease by a large amount, the conse- 
quences would be much more serious. 
In this event prices could decline low 
indeed next fall. 

The same responsiveness to supply 
that gave rise to higher prices for the 
smaller supply in 1958 could work the 
other way in the event of over-expan- 
sion in 1959. This possibility is worth 
the earnest attention of hog producers. 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1!-2600 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 


The “circuit riders” are back from their five-city series 

of Central Retail Feed association district meetings. Cov- 
| ering all of Wisconsin through gatherings at Janesville, 
Eau Claire, Wausau, Green Bay, and Fond du Lac, the 
missionaries of trade association and college teamwork did 
their usual effective job. In the retinue shepherded by 
| Eldon H. Roesler, publisher of The Feed Bag, were Dr. 
_ A. L. Pope of the University of Wisconsin, CRFA Presi- 
dent Erv Sather of New Richmond, and Wally Griem (his 
second mention in this column in two months), Badger 
state feed control official. 


Teamwork with young folks was evidenced in a recerit ceremony at Lan- 
caster, Pa., when President Irl Daffin of Daffin Mfg. Co., received an 
hors d’oeurves Snack-Hound from young George Scheuchenzuber, president 
of Chienco Products Co. Daffin 
sponsored the young man’s enterprise 
in the local Junior Achievement pro- 
gram. The two presidents are pictured 
here. 

Stone Mountain Grit Co. of Litho- 
nia, Ga., is the donor of the first movie 
in the new “This Is Georgia” series. 
Titled “Meat & Bread From Stones,” 
it backgrounds the development and 
growth of Stonemo. President Charles 
L. Davidson presented the first print 
of the new film to Gov. Marvin 
Griffin. 

Deserved recognition has been ac- 
corded Vice President Floyd K. Thay- 
er of Abbott Laboratories at North Chicago, Ill. Mr. Thayer, who heads chem- 
ical sales for his company, has been named “marketing man of the year” for 
the Chicago metropolitan area. Honoring him was the Chicago chapter of 
the American Marketing association. The Abbott officer has been with the 
firm for 38 years. 

Another honors winner is shown in the adjacent column. He is our good 
friend Roland Nelson of rural Plainfield, Ill., a sales engineer for Prater 
Pulverizer Co. Rol and his wife are pictured as they relaxed at the Castle 
Harbour hotel in Bermuda, the guests of Prater as the result of Rol’s winning 
the company’s recent “selling bee.” Ed Waddington of Iowa placed second, 
winning a hi-fidelity outfit, while Kenny Fishbaugh, Harold (Dude) Attebery, 
and Harry Duffy, the Ohio team, took third. 

Other winners of note are 21 4-H and Future Farmers members who re- 
ceived purebred livestock from American Cyanamid Co. for their accom- 
plishments at the recent American Royal Livestock show at Kansas City. 
Cyanamid’s awards program is in its fourth year. 

We don’t know if translators were necessary or not, but Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories recently entertained both a Liberian and a Burmese visitor at 
Charles City, Iowa. The Liberian was Lancelot L. Holder, who once studied 
at the University of California, and the Burma visitor was Ko Win Ky, a 
poultry farm supervisor for the federal government in his nation. 

The federal government in this country has named able Joe Chrisman, our 
Dehy Data columnist and executive vice president of the American Dehy- 
drators association, to a responsible research committee post. Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson has appointed Joe to a two-year term on the feed & for- 
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THE NELSONS IN BERMUDA. 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 
Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 
Malt Cleanings 
Lins Oilmeal 
44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 
Beet Pulp 
Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
12 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 
for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — Lower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 


; Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
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age research & marketing committee. 

Another of our columnists, Ralph 
Everett, the feed industry's best- 
known salesman, and his wife Isabel 
have purchased a home in Miami and 
are deserting the snowy plains of New 
York state. We don’t know yet wheth- 
er or not Ralph will rename his Em- 
pire Sales Training Center; perhaps 
He'll make it Palm Tree Sales Train- 
ing! 

A really fine record for longevity 
in active feed industry service belongs 
to E. E. Godfrey of E. E. Godfrey 
Co., East Aurora, N. Y., which was 
Ralph Everett’s home town while in 
the Empire state. Mr. Godfrey is now 
90 but remains extremely active as 
chairman of the board of his feed 
manufacturing firm. Elgene’s wife is 
91 years of age. 

Fifty feed manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives were on hand at Paynesville, 
Minn., recently for a five-day nutri- 
tional forum conducted by Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. 
The locale was Bugbee-Hive resort, a 
lovely place to combine study and rec- 
reation. 

Howard Walden II has written a 
fine piece for the current issue of 
Corn, a quarterly folder put out by 
Corn Industries Research foundation, 
3 E. 45th st., New York City 17. The 
article is entitled “What This Country 
Has Is a Good FiveCent Chewing 
Gum.” Howard presents a most inter- 
esting history of chewing gum manu- 
facture and emphasizes that it is one 
of the few consumer products whose 
price has not risen in recent years. 
Corn, the publication, will be sent you 
regularly for the asking. 


CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 


High testing, easily and thoroughly 
mixable in feeds and concentrates. 
For prices and data write — 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. FB-58 LaSalle, Illinois 


We have recently finished writing 
a chapter of a new graduate-school 
text, “Chemistry & Technology of 
Cereals as Food & Feed,” which will 
be published in the spring by Avi Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Westport, Conn. The 
general editor is Dr. Samuel A. Matz 
of Chicago. The book promises to be 
a complete treatise on the subject mat- 
ter indicated by its title. 

Let us hear from you regarding 
what you think should be the ingre- 
dients in Custom Mix. Tell us when 
you bowl 299, bag an elk, have a 
daughter. We'll share your experi- 
ences with the feed industry world- 
wide. 


Arthur Frantz of Merck 
Is Dead at Age of 56 


Services were held Oct. 22 at Burlingame, 
Calif., for Arthur F. Frantz, 56, a veteran 
employe of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. Mr. Frantz became a member of 
Merck’s 25-year club last September. 

Mr. Frantz was agricultural sales depart- 
ment representative for the firm’s chemical 
division in California at the time of his 
death. Prior, he served several years as 
midwestern representative with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


Borden Co. Third Period 
Net Is Up 6% Per Cent 


The 1958 third quarter ended for the 
Borden Co., New York City, with a 614 
per cent increase in earnings from the same 
period a year earlier, although sales dropped 
3.9 per cent. President Harold W. Comfort 
expects 1958 earnings to top the 1957 all- 
time high. 

Earnings this last quarter were $6,949, 
844 on sales of nearly 23/4 million dollars. 
Third-quarter earnings per share were $1.43, 
compared with $1.34 a year earlier. 

The nine-month finance picture reflects 
sales of nearly 681 million dollars, down 
two per cent from a year earlier, and earn- 
ings of $18,212,882, up 1.6 per cent from 
the 1957 three quarters. 


Zutter Elevators of Chippewa Falls in 
northwestern Wisconsin has purchased two 
Blue Streak mixers. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 © 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. ©@ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


CSC NETS $321,605 
Consolidated net earnings of $321,605 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30 have been 
reported by Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York City. Sales were more than 18 
million dollars. 


Pfizer to Award Cash in 
Meat-Judging Contest 


The three top collegiate meat-judging 
teams in the 1958 contest sponsored by 
the National Livestock & Meat board will 
be presented cash awards by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. 

The competition will be held Dec. 2 in 
Chicago as a feature of the International 
Livestock exposition. Pfizer last year award- 
ed these prizes to teams from the following 
schools: $1,000 University of Wisconsin, 
$500 Kansas State College, and $250 Okla- 
homa State University. 

Pfizer spokesmen explained that the mon- 
ey goes to the respective schools to finance 
research. Teams entering the 1957 contest 
totaled 23. 


Kentucky Trials Compare 
Hand, Self-Fed Gilts 


Trials comparing the reproductive per- 
formance of self-fed and hand-fed gilts were 
conducted recently at the University of 
Kentucky with similar results obtained for 
both methods. This was reported by C. E. 
Barnhart, swine specialist. 

Mr. Barnhart said the number of live 
pigs farrowed and average birth weights of 
the two groups of gilts was about the same. 
However, feed costs for self-feeding were 
significantly higher, he noted. 

The self-fed gilts averaged 954.2 pounds 
of feed during the test, at a cost of $9.47 
more than the average 608 pounds of feed 
consumed by the hand-fed gilts. The hand- 
feds averaged 89 pounds weight gains in 
the test, the self-feds 140 pounds. 


Northwest Gathering Set 
At Minneapolis Jan. 11-13 


Dates for the 1959 convention of the 
Northwest Retail Feed association will be 
Jan. 11-13. The’event will be held in the 
Pick-Nicollet hotel at Minneapolis. 

The directorate and committees plan to 
meet on Jan. 11. The convention proper 
will get underway Jan. 12. 

President of the association is Wendell 
H. Lenton of Stewartville, Minn. Lloyd 
Tobias of Pipestone (Minn.) Grain Co. is 
vice president. 


Ithaca (Neb.) Egg & Poultry, owned by 
Harry Markle, has been franchised by 
Honeggers’. 


SOYBEAN MEAL .. . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 
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Another Timely Example 
Of The Feed Bag Creed 


Close cooperation with the staffs of all 
universities has been the watchwerd of the 
staff of The Feed Bag for years. Members 
of the staff attend nutrition schools, sym- 
posiums, and other affairs conducted by col- 
lege research men. 


Closest cooperation has been in planning 
the nutrition short course for feed men at 
the University of Wisconsin — a school 
which is winning fame as one of the finest 
in the country. 

Shown above is Publisher Eldon H. Roes- 
ler, left, checking records of the 1958 
school with the committee chairman Dr. 


100°% condensed fish solubles 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


New ‘ 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 


No reer or Swine Feed is complete 
out the all-important 


wit 


Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Phone HArrison 7 -1528 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Robert H. Grummer, chairman of the ani- 
mal husbandry department at Wisconsin. 
Plans are already underway for the next 
school which will be held in mid-August, 
1959, on the campus at Madison. 


Carlson Bros. Feeds, Inc., Chetek, Wis., has 
purchased a new Blue Streak hammer mill, 
two mixers, two screw conveyors, and a 
drag feeder. 


Willis Stiehl of Rogue River, Ore., has 
opened Foodland Farm Store, a retail feed 
outlet. 


Iowa Valley Milling Co. at Iowa City in 
the Hawkeye state is operating a new 
Jacobson hammer mill. 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR or used 80600E or 

sewing machine heads, conveyo: 

SS. and bins. Write Winborns, Williams- 
owa. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


ONE 14-40 ler with or without motors; 
one 17-40 grinder with or without m fac- 
tory rebuilt guaranteed equivalent to new. These 
are replacement machines for larger units. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


SALE: Aluminum tanks 4,000, 2,100, 1,300 
— Spiral ribbon mixers 200, 75 cubic feet. 

ewatering presses, Davenport numbers 1A, 2A, 
and 3A. Louisville eight-roll 36 inches. Six 
Louisville rotary steam tube dryers, six feet by 
50 feet, six feet by 30 feet, six feet by 25 feet. 
Bucket elevator, screw conveyor, trough con- 
veyor, etc. Perry, 1410 N. Sixth st., Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC bulk trailer with 1,000 cubic 
feet (20 tons) capacity. Eight bins, like new 
condition. Manufactured by Dorsey. Also, 32- 
foot bag or bulk tandem trailer with air unload- 
ing system. Like new condition. Write Box 118, 
c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


uivalent. 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S.A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 


WHEY POWDER 

BREWERS YEAST 
ty CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BREWERS GRAINS 


GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 
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NEW QPPORTUNITIES FOR FEED DEALERS 


Capture business 


Free feeder survey points the way 
to more business ...more profits 


If you don’t know how much of the feed business in 
your area is passing you by, here’s a service that will 
show you. The Murphy man in your area will provide 
you with an accurate, personally-conducted feeder sur- 
vey. There is no charge or obligation for this service. 


Find out where business is going . . . This free survey 
will show you how many of the feeders in your area 
are your customers. It will show you where the rest of 
the business is going . . . which prospects are feeding 
straight grain, buying direct from farm-to-farm sales- 
men, buying wholesale from manufacturers or buying 
from other dealers. 


passing you 


Find out what feeders want . .. The same survey tells 


you what these feeders really want . . . what they’re 
looking for in a feeding program. It will show you how 
you can provide better feed service . . . how you can 


help your customers save cash, cut labor, get the most 
from farm grains and keep livestock in top health. 


Write for full details . . . Remember, this exclusive 
service is free! You are under no obligation, and your 
reply is confidential. Get the facts on the feed business 
in your area. See your Murphy District Distributor, 
or simply send us your name and address. Write to: 
Murphy Products Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


New customers...new business...new profits with MIURPHY'S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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if WHEAT STANDARD 
MIDDLINGS 
AND GROUND WHEAT 
SCREENINGS 

4 KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


660 GRAIN EXCHANGE @> MINNEAPOLIS, “a 
As near as your telephone “gro re 3-1584 
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